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With this issue, the last remnant of the 
Sir George Williams College tradition. 


_--The Georgian -- is history. 


What began as an idea in the head of 
one Sven Olaf Meyer, became ‘over the 
years, one of the best and most respected 
student newspapers in Canada. Like any 
student paper, The Georgian attracted 
many students who had aspirations of 
becoming professional journalists. Many 
staffers at newspapers, radio and TV sta- 
tions across North America got their 
start working for The Georgian. 

But The Georgian was more than just a 
campus newspaper, more than a training 
ground for the ‘big time’. During its 44 
year history it has been an important part 
of what former Sir George principal, the 
late Henry F. Hall called the ‘Georgian 
Spirit’. 

The Georgian contributed more than 
its share to that ‘Georgian Spirit’. 

As a former Editor-in-Chief Fred 
Kerner (1941-42) said; “The paper tried 
to bolster our egos. We tried to make the 
students know being a Georgian was 
something to be proud of. It was there to 
build spirit. It tried to show there was 
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Introduction... 


nothing wrong with being a Georgian.” 

For most of its history Sir George has 
been in the shadow of McGill University 
among Montreal’s English-language 
universities. y 

Norman Manson, a member of the 
first graduating class, known as the Gui- 
nea Pigs, says, “The paper helped to give 
a name to the college which until then 
was Virtually unknown” 

As important as the paper has been to 
Sir George, it has meant as much if not 
more to the men and women who have 
worked for it. For this reason, in our 
attempt to recapture a sense of the spirit 
of The Georgian throughout its history 
we have turned to former editors and 
staffers. 

Gerald J. Rip, who was Editor-in- 
Chief in 1961-62, and who has written a 
piece on the early sixties for this issue, 
once wrote: “The Georgian was a tre- 
mendous adventure; there is none better 
at Sir George.” 

It is hoped that this Georgian Final 
Edition does justice to The Georgian 


Adventure. : 
John MacKinnon 
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CUIV. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY TELEVISION 
CHANNEL 9 


CONCORDIA TELEVISION WISHES THE GEORGIAN 
AND THE LOYOLA NEWS MUCH SUCCESS IN THEIR 
__- MERGER. KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK! 


On behalf of FASA | would like to thank all those 
who contributed so much time and creativity to our 
organisation this past year. We wish you all a good 


summer and bid goodbye to the Georgian after 44 


years of dedicated service. 


Good luck! 


Jennifer Martin 
President, FASA 
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decided to sell The Georgian forthe princely _ P0Sted in India and saw action in the Asian 
sum of one nickel. He soon received aquick theatre. Even though he was on the other 
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“Well, we didn’t have too much of an he worked for a while in Montreal before 
answer to that argument, and the result was Moving to Philadelphia. He died in 1977 at 
that our first issue showed a net loss of $15.” he age of 60 leaving a wife, three children 
from his first marriage and seven from his 
second. 

At the conclusion of the first year of The 
Georgian Olaf Meyer wrote, “The Georgian 
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By Fred Kerner 


The birthday was December 10, 1936. It 
was Thursday--a cold, snowy, typically 
wintry Montreal.day. For a small group of 
enterprising students at Sir George Williams 
College who had labored mightily for 
several weeks, it was a day of unrestrained 
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i f the year the ient @ > 
face t last Wednesday DIB Now, a little more than forty-three years 
Staff seit the’ past. present 4 later, the embodiment of that enterprise, of 
to discuss an 


that creativity, is quietly being laid to rest. 
The Georgian will, as of this issue, be no 
more. 
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e of The an 
ao the Editorial Board for 


ion. 
- Be ans Fred Kerner wi! Shall tears be shed? Probably not; but 
4 stage ar eck The ae paitor-in-Chiet of ae eotlege what difference--tears are meaningless. 
which 3 twee, an * aroung = ror, aia" during the eet by What has meaning...had meaning...was the 
© heave fy, nti ” ew _s ic “Be year. He, will be es Divisiomg impact, the thrust, the force that The Geor- 
in on i oe BE Sah se mee Thorne Luttrell as = ee wh@ gian had on student life--surely in those 
wishes to yy aa = editor and Fergus of the Evenin “guinea pig” years, more than likely in later 
was elected editor 0! tea to hij decades, perhaps even to this, its final day. 
Division. sar aig ee was Bi To the handful of day students--and to a 
post as Manag SS x Fyfe W4j lesser or greater extent to the much larger 


body of evening students of the era--the 
appearance of a newspaper quickly became 
the unifying force that other campuses had 
in their journals. And Sir George didn’t even 
have a campus--the sidewalks of Stanley and 
Drummond streets hardly qualified. 

But if there was to be the atmosphere of 
“campus” in those guinea pig years, the 
prime motivator of that aura was to be--and 
did come from--the brainchild of Sven Olaf 
Meyer. For it was Olaf--later to fly with the 


taces Ol 


a 
eq 


RCAF, return to marry his campus 
sweetheart, Harriet Schmauder, and 
migrate to Pennsylvania where he (a 


chemical company executive) and Harriet 
lived their last days--whose inspiration The 
Georgian was. 

And through the years that I knew it--first 
as an editor, then as the editor, and finally as 
the donor of writing awards that existed for 
more than a decade until “the times dictated 
that we no longer want such kudos” (the 
quotation is from an editorial successor of 
mine near the end of the ’60s)--the 
newspaper was a cohesive element, 
sometimes the cohesive element, in the 
growth of Sir George as it moved first from 
college to university, then from Sir George 
to Concordia. 

If it was a drama Department production 
directed by Douglass Burns Clarke that 
needed an audience, if it was the Students’ 

.» Council that needed formation (and that 
particular need was there for four or five 
years until the event, with the “push” of The 
Georgian’s editorials behind it, finally 
occurred and “stuck”), if it was a basketball 
team that needed cheering on (and some 
went on to national championships in those 
early days)...those and many more campus 
events were sparked by and succeeded due to 
The Georgian. 

If, in fact, there was any student vehicle 
that remained consistently in the forefront 
of developing enthusiasm from apathy (and 
even such smash successes as the student 
musical revue, Georgiantics, great as they 
were, didn’t have the on-going impact of The 
Georgian ) and in welding a student body out 


- Birth day one of 
‘unrestrained joy 


of the dichotomous Day and Evening Divi- 
sions, it was Sir George’s newspaper. 

That first issue was modeled. on the 
tabloid New York Daily News. Its staff, 
numbering 15, included such students as 
Harold Potter, John Tsipuras, Lil 
Rabinovich and Inez Pearce. When Volume 
1, Number | showed up in the corridor- « 
campus of the Central Y building, 
circulation manager Press Ward instructed 
his “sales staff’ to take a bundle of papers 
each and not return until every last one had 
been sold. 

Surprised students dug into their pockets 
and purses, paid a nickel and received a copy 
of that historic edition. Evening Division 
students were catered to in a feature entitled 
“The Owl’s Corner” that ran for three years. 
And gossip seemed to be the monthly 
paper’s focal point in a column that was 
carried for four years--“The Keyhole.” 

The adventurous staff managed five issues 
that year. With Harold Potter as editor-in- 
chief the second year (Olaf Meyer filled a 
secondary editorial job), the paper appeared 
eight times. The seventh issue carried a 
photograph for the first time! 

Don Burton took over as chief editor for 
the third year (founder Meyer served as 
managing editor) but pressure of other work 
made it necessary for Don to resign by the 
second semester.and Olaf took the top spot 
once again. 

Volume Four saw fortnightly issues that 
merited affiliate membership in the 
Canadian University Press organization. 
Meyer was still chief editor, but by the third 
issue a sophomore who was to have 
considerable influence on the paper through 
the next three years joined the staff as Day 
Division editor. That’s where I entered the 
scene. 

The following year in the chief editor’s 
chair, I made the paper a weekly, achieved 
full CUP membership and pushed the paper 
into the fastest growing college periodical in 
the country. We published twenty-one 
times, formulated a strong editorial policy 
that provided the push for many reforms in 
both student and administrative organi- 
zation. 

An early forerunner of feminism, The 
Georgian had its first woman editor-in- 
chief--Wynne Petersen (later Professor 
Francis)--the following year. But, once- 
again, pressure of work forced a resignation 
and | took over to complete Wynne’s term. 

Dreamers that we were, we staffers fore- 
saw the day in a not-distant future when Sir 
George would grow to a size that would 
require a daily campus paper. But those of us 
who have followed the life of the newspaper 
through its more than four decades are not 
unhappy that that particular vision was 
never fulfilled. : 

What was fulfilled was a dream that as a 
campus voice--whether we always agreed or 
not--the paper was there: active, in the fore- 
front, doing its duty as part of what we had 
been taught had to bea press free of political 
interference of any kind from the “outside 
world.” 
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By Kevin Quinn 

LOS ANGELES -- It may be hard! to 
imagine, but the man who gave The Geor- 
gian its name in 1936 has gone on to even 
greater accomplishments. 

Within months of graduating from the 
fledgling Sir George Williams College in 
1938 Jack Hirshberg was in Hollywood hus- 
tling to make a living writing articles about 
show business. 

And Hollywood has kept him ever since. 
In his 40 years in the entertainment business 
Hirshberg, now 62, has been the publicist for 
countless movies, made a few of them him- 
self, and written mountains of words about 
show business. 

After two years of semi-retirement in the 
early seventies, he’s been Robert Redford’s 
personal publicist for the last five years, ever 
since “AH The President’s Men”. 

It’s a 75-minutes drive from Los Angeles 
south to Laguna Beach where Hirshberg’s 
home overlooks hills of green chapparal eas- 
ing down to the ocean 1,000 yards away. 

“I got exactly what I wanted out of Sir 
George, which was a broadening of my own 
background, and the freedom to study 
pretty much what I wanted to study,” Hirsh- 
berg recalls. 

“There was a certain feeling of adventure 
and excitement. ‘Electricity’ probably isn’t 
the word, but you felt you were in on the 
beginning of something which might ulti-’ 
mately turn out to be really important within 
the community educationally.” 

Sir George in Hirshberg’s day was a far 
cry from the 17,000 student campus it is 
now. The campus - if it can be called such - 
was ‘a few rooms in the Drummond Street 
YMCA. Enrolment was very~ limited - 
Hirshberg was one of 21 students to receive a 
SGW degree in 1938. 

Unlike some of the other students, who 
tended to be older, Hirshberg was a young 
man in his teens during his Georgian days. 

He had always wanted to be a journalist - 
and that desire not only paid his way 
through college but also brought him to Hol- 
lywood in its booming pre-war years. 

“I had 9:00 a.m. lectures four or five days a 
week,” he remembered. “Half of those I 
didn’t make and those I did I fell asleep in 
because | was working until two o’clock in 
the morning. I was working at the Gazette 
and doing other writing and doing radio. It 
was an exciting time then - I loved it.” 

In addition to talking his way into a jobas 
a sports stringer for the Gazette when he was 
still 13 or 14 Hirshberg also had a radio 
program every Friday night on CFCF radio 
and wrote an entertainment column in the 
Monitor which still publishes weekly in 
Montreal’s west end. 

“In those days Hollywood was a very 
exciting place to be,” Hirshberg told The 
Georgian. 
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Jack Hirshberg, the man who named the Georgian, seen here with u-know-who. Who'd a 
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Though he was born in Montreal, Hirsh- 
berg’s parents were both American so when 
the U.S. entered the Second World War 
Hirshberg joined the navy for five years. 
Paramount, for whom he had been working 
in the months before the war, offered him his 
job back. 

“It was really a lucky break for me because 
after the war in the early 1950's Hollywood 
began to make movies all around the world 
and I got to go on a lot of them.” 

In the mid-sixties Hirshberg and two 
friends formed an independent movie- 
making company which turned out, among 
others, ‘Dr. Doolittle’, ‘Play it again Sam’, 
all the ‘Planet of the Apes’ pictures, ‘Tom 
Sawyer’, ‘The Chairman’ and ‘Goodbye Mr. 
Chips’. ° 

When one of his partners died, “it was no 


longer fun. We folded the company... and I 
retired.” 


After two years of catching up on “a life- 
time of reading” at his Laguna Beach home 
Hirshberg was called by Redford who 
wanted him as publicist. 

Redford is “a bright man - a very bright 
man - with a good mind and I think he’s very 
under-rated as an actor... I respect him, but I 
don’t have any great affection for actors.” 

Despite his having left Montreal 40 years 
ago, Hirshberg visits a couple of times a 
year, and has a brother and a sister living 
there. He still remembers Sir George with 
affection and particularly its first two prin- 
cipals Ken Norris and Henry F. Hall. 

“They were two different types, but they 
worked beautifully together. Gentlemen and 
human beings -- real human beings, which I 
think set them apart from a lot of educators 
at that time. In fact, it was the hallmark of 
Sir George - which made it different from a 
lot of other schools. - 

Working for newspapers and radio sta- 
tions during his college days kept Hirshberg 

too busy to become very involved in college 
activities, however. In fact although he gave 
The Georgian its name, he never worked for 
it. - 

He was asked about the historic moment 
when he named the paper. 

“I don’t remember a startling moment 
when lighting and the blue lights went on and 
I was bathed in silver and the idea came to 
me,” he confessed. 

“] didn’t think it was that remarkable an 
idea, if the name of the college had been 
MacGregor School I don’t know what the 
hell I would have come up with!” 

Hirshberg plans for the future includes 
more publicity work for Redford’s movies, 
as well as doing more writing. And although 
he said the detail of publicity work is 
“oppressive and I’ve had it” added, “but I 
keep saying that.” He had turned down four 
offers to work on movies in the four weeks 
before he spoke with The Georgian. 


~ 
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Reflecting the spirit 
Council declares war 


By Fergus Cronin 


whole, bu 
1942-4 = 


Palgrave, Ontario an 


A recent edition of the Concordia Univer- 
sity Magazine carried an 4rticle on Sir 
George in the early Forties, dealing with a 
situation in which, as editor of the Georgian, 
I was involved. But the article seems to have 
unwittingly placed me in the same distin- 
guished category with Mark Twain who had 
to wire home, “The report of my death was 
an exaggeration.” 

The CU editor zeroed in on how I was 
suspended for an editorial in which I sup- 
ported an article in Life Magazine that critic- 
ized the Province of Quebec as priest-ridden. 
He added, darkly, “That was the writer’s last 
editorial.” If he had added “in the Georgian” 
I would not be so wounded, because unlike 
most Georgian editors who have gone on to 
bigger and better things, I stayed in the 
newspaper field and for the past several 

years have managed to scratch out a living as 
a free-lance writer. 

Unfortunately, at the time of the Life 
affair, the “College” was, unknown to me, in 
the midst of negotiations with the provincial 
government for funds. Obviously; an editor- 
ial in the College newspaper supporting an 
American magazine’s criticism of the pro- 
vince would not help its case in Quebec City. 
A member of the faculty complained to the 
Student’s Council and I was hauled on the 
carpet. 

But I was anything but contrite, citing 
freedon of the press. There were various 
emergency meetings by both day and even- 
ing student bodies -- most of the latter noisy 
and late since they could only be held after 
evening classes finished at 10 p.m. My dis- 
missal was the end of my love affair with The 
Georgian which started in 1939. 

The late S. Olaf Meyer was editor-in-chief 
that fall when my name first appeared on the 
masthead under the heading “Reporters and 


Office Staff.” By January, 1940, I had 
become assistant evening editor, and from 
there I rose the slippery ladder to become 
evening features editor, evening division edi- 
tor under Fred Kerner, and editor-in-chief in 
late 1942. 

I published a parody in my early, starry- 
eyed days called “There’ll Always Be a 
Georgian,” to be sung to the tune then cur- 
rent, “There'll Always Be an England.” 

Maudlin and boisterous, it but thinly dis- 
guised the noble aims of a neophyte news- 
man. Obviously it was misguided optimism 
since these flash-backs are being written for 
the final issue of The Georgian, in its 45th 
year. 


There'll always be a Georgian 
While there’s a printing press, 

As long as there are men to write 
And women to confess. 


There'll always be a Georgian 
While there’s a college snoop, 

As long as there are clubs and teams 
To make a royal scoop. 


Old Maroon and Gold -- 
We'll always shout so bold: 

Give us your views, we're out for news, 
Freedom of speech! 

We stand for fact, 
Though we must bow to tact, 

If it is true, red white or blue, 
Headlines will screech! 


There'll always be a Georgian 
While there’s a college tie, 

As long as we can stand our ground 
And tell the truth -- or die. 


In those days the Georgian office was a 
little room in the old *Y’ residence just south 
of the ‘Y’ proper where the College occupied . 
two floors. It was reached by two flights of 
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of the Georgian, has been | ; 
pended by the Students’ Council 
of the college. In an emergency 
meeting called last Wednesday 
evening, a day after Cronin had 
written a front-page’ editorial 
supporting view$ expressed by 
Life magazine on ‘French Can- 
ada,”’ the Council suspended the 
editor until the matter could be 
investigated further, 


After consultation with mem- 
bers of the faculty, Doug Dewar, 
president of the S.U.S., and Ray 
Brooks, president of the evening ; - 
Faculty Students’ Society, tvok ! 
the initiative to withdraw all out. | 
standing copies of the paper con- 
taining the controversial article. | 
As yet this action has not. yet | 


Fergus Cronin 


of that turbulent era: 
on editor of Georgian 


stairs from the upper College floor and just 
inside a dingy corridor. The room was so 
small, a desk prevented the door from open- 
ing fully and for a time one had to clamber 
over furniture to get in. But it was very quiet 
in there, the window overlooking an alley, 
away from the hubbub of 3,000 students and 
conducive to the quiet reflection that leads 
to trouble and adds to the hubbub. 

For several of those years Wynne Peter- 
son -- who became Wynne Francis and a 
published poet -- was women’s editor; fea- 
tures editor was Don Quinn who made a 
name for himself as a cartoonist before join- 
ing the Air Force and became one of our best 
loved casualties --his most popular render- 
ing was of Herb Quinn whom he dubbed 
“The Old Gaffer.” 

Les Morrow who was evening sports edi- 
tor ended up in public relations. John Bales- 
treri change his name to Archer during the 
war and went on to a successful career in 
banking. Charles Lazarus became a writer of 
note, Fred Kerner became a publisher, Bill 
Trent was on the Montreal Star for many 
years, and the Standard, and of late has been 
putting out a regular flow of books. 

Derry Pleming, an evening student who 
worked in Morgan’s advertising depart- 
ment, assisted many an aspiring writer with 
a club she organized among the scores of 
contributors to “Margaret Currie’s Main” in 
the ill-fated Star. George Bishop, who later 
disappeared into the maw of Hollywood, 
was day division editor and Freddie Kieran, 
who held the same title for a time, worked 
for the Gazette then joined a paper in Corn- 
wall. 

In the early war years The Georgian was 
naturally concerned with the war -- with the 
College’s own Officer’s Training Corps and 
with news of students joining the forces, 
earning wings or commissions, reported 
killed or missing. A summary I wrote of 
activities during the year 1940-41 mentions 


the creation of the Students’ Council and the 
inauguration of the annual revue, Georgian- 
tics -- but the editorial also included this: 

“Our war effort was responsible for sev- 
eral rather profitable ventures: the ‘Burn-a- 
Stamp Dance’, the War Savings Stamp 
campaign that was successful in selling 560 
stamps, the Christmas present to the Hon. 
Ralston consisting of war stamps sold by the 
women, and finally the most notably,the 
Greek Medical Aid campaign to which we 
contributed over $150.” 

More in the nature of feeble rationaliza- 
tions than whole-hearted “war effort” until 
we succumbed to the emotions of guilt or 
anger --even patriotism -- and donned our 
own uniforms. Another editorial questioned 
the wisdom of the mayor of an Ontario town 
who joined up as a private: “It would seem 
that a man of proven executive ability would 
be far more useful to his country in an execu- 
tive position than carrying a rifle.” 

Oct. I, 1941: “Who’s missing? Where’s 
everybody? . . . Lloyd Francis, 2nd vice- 
president of the EFSS, will soon be wearing 
wings, and Ken Campbell is in the Medical 
Corps. . . . And we’ll miss those irrepressi- 
bles, Don Quinn and Gerry Mahoney .. . 
Bert Swinden, we hear, is in Singapore. Olaf 
Meyer is on the other side too, wearing the 
blue uniform . .. Sometimes we envy them, 
sometimes we pity them, but always we 
admire them and wish them luck.” 

The April Fool edition of 1942 carried a 
lot of silly items, including a print of Eaton’s 
department store identified as the plan for a 
new Sir George. “The new building will be 
completed by 1999. Prof. Quinn who 
expects to be here at that time has agreed to 


officiate at the unveiling ceremony” -- so - 


remote was the the idea of ever having our 
own building. 
The problems of 1942 started with that 


Continued on page 12 
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By Herbert F. Quinn 


This final issue of The Georgian provides 
an opportunity to say something of the prob- 
lems surrounding the earlier days of “the 
College,” as some of us even today call Sir 
George 

It is not my purpose to provide a formal 
structured history of the university, but to 
record a few of the important developments 
and struggles of Sir George during its less 
affluent years--roughly from the late thirties 
to the early sixties when the Quebec 
government entered upon the scene with an 
extensive programme of university financ- 
ing. The opening of the Hall Building in 1966 


may be considered the dividing line between © 


the old and the new more solidly financed 
university (even though we are still not as 
well off as some other Quebec universities). 

Sir George started out as a financially dis- 
advantaged educational institution. Our 
financing came largely from student fees, 
and from the YMCA and the public fund- 
raising campaigns which it organized. Only 
in the fifties was there a beginning of.a small 
trickle of government funds. 

The financial problems of Sir George’s 
first three decades were reflected~in inade- 
quate physical facilities, difficulty in finding 
staff, deficiencies in library holdings, lack of 
proper student common rooms and so on. In 
this article | want to focus particularly on the 
problem of physical facilities by describing 
some of the buildings in which we had 
classes on Drummond and Stanley Streets in 
this early period. 

My reasons for dealing with this topic are 
that it is a subject which usually. receives 
little attention in the more formal histories 
of Sir George, and above all, because there 
are not many people left around Concordia 
today who have memories of this period and 
can set them down for the record. 

Sir George started out with classrooms on 
the second floor of the YMCA building on 
Drummond Street. The rooms had not been 
designed for classrooms, and presented 
other difficulties. In the middle of a lecture 
someone in an exercise room above might 
drop a barbell. You waited for it to roll 
before continuing the class. 

During the war years we had a number of 
classrooms in a building adjacent to the 
YMCA which had a night club downstairs 


A gym or a synagogue? 
Neither - a Sir George 


called the Drumhurst Cafe. It was very pop- 
ular with servicemen and was the scene of 
many pitched battles between the various 
branches of the armed forces. 

The same building also had a number of 
rooms for rent where “ladies of easy virture,” 
(or to slip into the vernacular, “hookers”) 
carried on their activities. One of them once 


. drifted into my classroom during a lecture, 


sat down for a brief period, and then left 
when she decided that “there was no action 
here.” 

If there was an old vacant building on 
Drummond or Stanley Street you could be 
sure that sooner or later Sir George would 
have classrooms in it. This was true of offices. 
for the teaching staff as well. 

When Sir George Williams Arts School 
needed more space it moved into part of a 
building on the other side of Drummond 
Street. 

A colleague and I were assigned a desk in 
one corner of aroom where the models in the 
Arts School changed their clothes (or rather 
took them off) behind a screen in the corner. 
My colleague and I found that this was 
indeed carrying on academic pursuits under 
distracting circumstances. ae © 

Two other buildings which we used in the 
forties and fifties which I would like to men- 
tion were Colley Hall in the Salvation Army 
building on Drummond Street, and the 
former Portuguese synagogue on Stanley 
Street. 

Colley Hall was a fairly good lecture room 

with seating arrangements for about one 
hundred and fifty people. However, there 
was an enclosed area behind the lecture plat- 
form where the Salvation Army Band used 
to practice on the occasional morning. 
_ You could be in the middle of a serious 
lecture, say on the subject of the mating 
habits of thé sperm whale, when the band 
would suddenly open up with “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” Pandemonium then 
broke loose--class dismissed. 

The former Portuguese synagogue on 
Stanley Street, which had been remodeled to 
provide two floors of classrooms and labs 
and offices in the basement, was in a certain 
sense our first college building--a building 
which was our own because we were the only 
occupants. It had good size classrooms, 
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The infant Georgian 


-hazy recollections 


By Harold H. Potter 


Only a hazy recollection of my part in the 
early life of the campus newspaper remains 
with me. At one time the post of editor-in- 
chief of The Georgian was elective. I recall 
an exceptionally lively election campaign in 
the late 1930's. It took the form of a fictional 
prizefight between one particular electoral 
rival and me and was broadcast-round by 
round’til the predictable knockout 
occurred into all lecture rooms by means of 
the ventilating ducts that served them. The 
model for concoction of the prize-fight was 
any radio broadcast of a title fight featuring 
Joe Louis at Madison Square Garden in 
New York. 

It did not enter our heads at the. time, 
whatever year it was, to ask by-your-leave or 
to worry about losses by students when bril- 
liant lectures were interupted on election day 
by our self-serving show. 

My electoral rival was the late Sven Olaf 
Meyer, a Science student for whom | deve- 
loped the highest regard and a warm affec- 
tion. To my deep regret, now, | never told 
him so. Olaf was tall, lean, handsome, intel- 
ligent, unassuming. He always was ready to 
give a helping hand to someone in trouble. 
He was an air pilot for all of World War II. 
1 was in trouble because I won the election. 
I knew nothing about running a newspaper. 
Olaf knew a lot. He nobly took the post of 
managing Editor. He ran The Georgian and 
alway got it out. 

Putting The Georgian to bed meant tak- 
ing a long trip westward at night, some three 
miles, to the printing plant of the NDG 
Monitor. It was a monthly publication at 

_ first, then became bi-weekly. 
As far as I can remember the idea of a 


campus newspaper for Day Undergraduates 


originated in the offices of administrators of 
the time. The first issue appeared in 
December, 1936, six months before Sir 
George’s first Evening Graduates were 
awarded their degrees. The Faculty of Arts, 
Science and Commerce from which they 
were graduated was organized by Dr. Owen 
Stredder in 1931. 

A contest was run, open to all, to find an 
acceptable name for the new publication. 


Jack Hirshberg, who moved to California 
afterward, won the contest. I distinctly 
remember the beaming faces of top adminis- 
trators when Jack’s winning submission 
became known: Georgian. 

Our numbers were small. Degrees, diplo- 
mas and prizes were presented ina hall of the 
central YMCA on Drummond Street (“hall” 
not to be confused with “corridor’”) follow- 
ing a brief reception in the Wellington room 
on the second floor of the same establish- 
ment. This room, smaller than a hall, is not 
to be confused with bedrooms for single res- 
idents on floors above it. That was in 1938, 
and no women, save chambermaids, graced 
the premises upstairs. 

Sir George representatives to the Cana- 
dian Student Assembly of that decade circu- 
lated an undated report in which they 
remarked that 140,000 students received 
financial assistance from the British 
Government in 1936; and that at the same 
time sources other than government pro- 
vided an average subsidy of $300 per year to 
47 per cent of English students. 

In contrast, eight per cent of 21,515 uni- 
versity students in Canada (2,100) received 
an average subsidy of $50 dollars per year. If 
we imagine that each of these lucky students 
left a five-cent tip to the waiter each time, the 
fifty dollar subsidy could buy him (he was 
bound to be male) 125 dinners. 


A note I scribbled to myself in 1952 men- 
tions at attempt to form“A club” that would 
organize Saturday night parties to be held at 
the college library. Habitués of today’s dis- 
cotheques may be unable to image the inno- 
cent fun that club advocates thought would 
rise among heavy tables, bookshelves and 
hardwood chairs of that modest library, 
which contained nothing resembling a bar or 
a sound system or psychedelic lighting and 
was yards removed from a washroom. An 
evening of fun at the library! It would have 
been another first at Sir George. 


Thus, long before television arrived for 
popular entertainment, The Georgian news- 
paper passed its infancy, when all the col- 
lege’s full-time teachers and administrators 
reported for work six days a week. 
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issue in which Kerner wrote a satire 
about aggressive woman whom eve- 
ryone recognized although he dis- 
guised her as “Feeble Grouse.” In 
that and the following issue there 
were editorials criticizing the stu- 
dent body as a whole, and Kerner 
was fired. That was the spring of the 


year, and I took over after the 
summer recess. I lasted for eight 
issues -- what you might call a 
meteoric career. 


Both Cardinal Villeneuve and 
Premier Godbout protested the Life 
article. My editorial claimed that 


To all Concordia students, 
We would like to take this opportunity to thank all of the people who showed us their support in 
the CUSA election. Both of us are looking forward to working with all students in the upcoming 
‘months. We hope to receive Input from you in order to better serve your needs and look 
forward to seeing EVERYONE participate more actively in YOUR student government. 

The foundations of CUSA have been set, let us now take the time to build on them. 
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they had done “a lot of denying but 
no disproving” such statements as 
Quebec being the most unprogres- 
sive of the provinces, infant mortal- 
ity being high and the church con- 
trolling education. The editorial 
would not have incensed so many 
people if it had been properly 
labelled “An Editorial”, this slug 


Your Co-Presidents Elect 
Verna Colavincenzo & 
Erick Larose 


having been left.off by the printer in 
error, and I was accused of using the 
news columns to reflect my own 
opinions -- a sin which a purist such 
as myself would never have contem- 
plated. © . 

What was probably more annoy- 
ing to the president of the Evening 
Faculty Students’ Society, Ray 
Brooks, was the lead story in that 
issue disclosing that the main reason 
the “Georgian House Party” had 
been postponed was because a 
toothache had made him cancel a 
meeting to discuss plans for the 
event. The heading at the top of the 
page, in bold caps, read: TOOTH- 
ACHE SHELVES PARTY. Brooks 
later said he had told me about the 
toothache in confidence. I hope that 
taught = 
to many over the years: Never tell a 
newsman anything in confidence. 

We took our affairs very seriously 
in those days, as students probably 
still do (how about those Iranians?) I 
remember, after one late-night 
emergency meeting, backing Ray 
Brooks into a corner while I poked 
him in the chest and shouted, “If The 
Georgian ceases publication, it will 
be your fault!” He looked as if he 
expected me to get violent. 

For weeks the debate went on as 
to whether the newspaper was the 
mouthpiece of the Students’ Council 
or free to express the opinions of its 
staff. Three weeks after the contro- 
versial editorials, the leading story in 
The Georgian was headed: “Council 
on Carpet; Day Students Demand 
Reasons for Ed’s Dismissal.” 

And there were probably more 
letters to the editor in a few weeks 
than in the previous two years, one 
of them by Bill Hamilton who later 
became Postmaster General, com- 
plaining that there had been no 
answer to his letter of the previous 
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week. An indication of the intensity 
of feeling is the close of Hamilton’s 
letter: “The issue is clear. The ques- 
tions have been asked. The Couneil 
has not answered. Why?” 

For a time I missed the job of 
editing The Georgian because I had 
given it a lot of time and enthusiasm. 


The paper was published every | 


Tuesday, and after I had put in a’ 
day’s work on Monday, I would go 
to the college for evening classes, 
then up to the Georgian office, and 
work all night. 


I was driving a little 1934 Chev at 
the time, and in this, as dawn was 
breaking, I would make my way out 
west along Sherbrooke Street to the 
plant of the Monitor where I would 


leave the copy with the night shift, 


get home in time to have breakfast 
with my father, then drive to work 
again. 

My father would shake his head at 
such “Foolishness” but I found that 
missing one night’s sleep a week 
supportable . After it was over, | 
began to lose interest in Sir George 
itself and I was soon in the Air 
Force. 

All water over dam. Apart from 
bound copies in the Library, I doubt 
if there are many of these editions 
stillin existence -- mine escaped only 
because they were forgotten at the 
bottom of the box during successive 
movies of domicile -- through 
Rouyn, Que., Scarboro and Wil- 
lowdale, Ont., and ending up, of all 
places, in Palgrave, Ont. 

The wartime newsprint must have 
been of poor quality because they 
are extremely brown and brittle 
today. Unlike the memories which, 
though fuzzy around the edges and 
sometimes inaccurate, are still 
bright and cheerful. A fascinating 
and formative part of our past. 
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“ons of the contract. Once inside it 


‘are not cheap and a tip is practi- 


“NITE-CAP” A BLEMISH 
ON COLLEGE DUE TO 
CLOSENESS 


One Reporters View 


It very unusual for a College newspaper to campaign outwardly 
against a local institution. For a college newspaper to publish a picture 
and a complete story on a house accentuating prostitution is even more 
unusual. I feel that the following story is a necessity. Since the college 
annex is side by side with the institution mentioned above, and _ alsa 
since many students must pass this intittution on their way from one 
building to the other, I feel that this story or campaign, if you care td 
call it such,, is in the interests of every student in the college. I furnish 
the story of why I object to our next door neighour, the Nite Cap Cafe 
at 1455 Stanley St. 

For those of you who never have been inside the Nite Cap, I can only 
say that it is an experience that you will never forget. In previous years 
the Nite Cap was a “blind pig”. After several raids on it things quiet- 
ened down for a while, but for the past few months it has come to this 
writers attention as well as to the attention of many public minded 
groups and committees in town that the Nite Cap Cafe is again function- 
ing, but this time as a centre where prostitutes may easily be obtained 
for a price. The price is thriteen dollarsfi of which, three dollars is paid 
for the use of a room in one of the many rooming houses on Stanley 
Streete. On leaving the house the girl pays fifty cents “protection” 
money to the keeper of the house in case of a raid, and gives a generous 
tip both to the doorman and the headwaiter. The rest is profit. : 

Some girls in the establishment claim that the pay is good — often as 
high as one hundred and twenty-five dollars a week clear profit. The 
money is easy to come. by in this 
place, and none of the girls are 
the least. bit shy in admitting how 
much they charge and the conditi- 


is hard to escape. They come over 
to the table and sit down, often 
leaving a poor customer in the 
lurch if they think that you are a 
likely prospect. The immediate 
procedure when a girl sits down 
at a-table with a man is for the 
waiter to come over and also ask 
the girl what she will have to 
drink, whether the girl has a drink 
on the table she left or not. Drinks 


eally unavoidable. Girls who have 
been sitting drinking beer all night 
will suddenly order the most ex- 
pensive drink in the house when 
they find a likely prospect. When 
the waiter brings the drink it is 
needless to say that he approaches 
the man for the money. Very few 
refuse, When the girls have had 
enough to drink for the evening 
and are still looking for business 
they will even order phoney drinks. 
A rye number five is a phoney 
drink. It is made up of a harm- 
less combination of ginger ale and 
colored water that looks like rye |, 
but it tasteless. In the first place, 
this practice is in direct dissagree- 
ment with the liquor laws in the 
Province and secondly, the charge 
for the drink is the same as for 
one with liquor in it. Here is just 
one instance in which the person 
who enters the establishment is 
subject to a highly organised ring 
of vice. In this matter, the Quebec 
Liquor Police should take immedi- 
ate action to see that the practice 
is halted. 

After a night of steady and care- 
ful watching of the surrounding 


the assistance of the obliging 


Montreal Police Force. I asked him 
whether or not he considered the 
Nite Cap organised vice. He said 
that he did not. He explained that 


have to blank them out — the fellow may 


Ky 


THE GEORGIAN 


Nite Cap Cafe is never closed. 
There are two bars in the estab- 
lishment. One downstairs and one 
upstairs. The one on the ground 
floor is closed only betwen the 
hours of five and seven in the early 
morning. The one upstairs is closed 
most of the day but opens in the 
early afternoon and is going un- 
til seven the. following. morning. 
Here is another case for the liquor 
police, The Cafe gets around the 
iquestion of the closing time for 
the bars by simply closing the 
outer door. Customers go in the 
door leading to the upper part of 
the cafe and down a pair of stairs 
and they are in the downstairs 
bar. It’s as simple as that. 


Even the surroundings of the 
Nite Cap tell the story of what 
goes on. Take for instance the 
match folders they give you with 
a pack of cigarettes. On the back 
face of the booklet cover is printed 
a picture of a nude woman lying 
in a very suggestive pose while 
the writing above tells you to, 
“Now turn over and see the front.” 
On the front of the folder is the 
address of the Nite Cap. 


NITE-CAP BUSY NIGHT AND DAY 


THE NIGHT-CAP “RESTAURANT” does a booming baie 2 oe oe nies 5h a —< 
ladies that frequents the place with her boy-friend’” of the hour, entering a taxi wi 
Ecsadtrdaek sha obi die Tok The girl covering her face and the X on the face? We 


be your brother or the girl your sister! 


Inside the Nite Cap, the atmos- 
phere is smoky and smelly. There 
are many small tables crowded as 
close as possible. On a good night, 
there is hardly a seat in the place. 
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STRONG -PROTEST 
BY CATHOLIC GROUP 


The Diosecan Committee of Catholic Action here in the city of 
Montreal has protested strongly against the open vice rampant in the 
city; notably in its two most open forms — gambling and prostitution 
On January 24th, 1950, a letter was sent by the Committce to Mr. J. O. 
Asselin, President of the Executive Committee, at City Mall. The letter 
deplored the fact that vice was so open-and above board in the city 
and urged that everything in the power of the city authoritirs be done 
to wipe it out. The letter was printed in the French language news- 
paper “Le Devoir”, which for the past few months has been carrying 
a series of articles by Mr. Pacifique (Pax) Plante on the corruption 
and vice so promiscuous in many parts of the city. 


The article, in the form of a letter, was signed by the President 
and the Diocesan Committee of Catholic Action. In the letter, the Com- 
mittee on behalf*of the numerous members: of the organization made 
a request that the vice rampant in the city be shut down immediately 
and that a full investigation of those associated with it be carried on. 
The letter goes on to to state that the articles of Pacifique Plante have 
brought to their attention certain facts about crime and vice in the 
city which they were aware of at the time it took place and at that time 
they had demanded action, but with no tangible results. 


This writer was in to see Monseigneur Valois of the Diocesan 
Committee for Catholic Action and ‘although no formal statement was 
obtained, Megr. Valois was of the opinion that many establishments 
permitted to run in the city, especially cafes and bars were centres 
for organised vice in the two forms mentioned above. Msgr. Valois also 
stated that many times the Committee has urged tHe authorities to take 
action against these institutions; mostly to no avail. 


“CALL-GIRLS” 
HISTORY 


boas 


She Could Have Been Your Sister 

Take the case of the girl from 
a good farm home in Northern 
Quebec. She worked on her father’s 
farm until she found that she want: 
ed to see the big lights of the city. 
She left a good home with very 
little in the way of money and 
came to find a job m the city. At 
the time jobs were hard to find 
and while looking for one she met 
a girl from a good family in Tor- 
onto. She, also, was looking for 
opportunity. A job with money, 
fun and a little prestige. After a 
few weeks of fruitless searching 
and with very little money left in 
their pockets, the girls hung around 
cafes in the lower part of the town 
where someone would sit down, buy 
them a drink and expect a little in 
return. 

This practice came to be a habit 
and the girls started to make 
money at times. At this point in 
the game they became what is 
formally known as prostitutes. 
They got in with a “fast” crowd 
and met a few taxi drivers who 
said that if they realy wanted to 
make money he could get them in 
at the Nite Cap Cafe. This was 
done and the girls have been there 
ever since. 


STOP PRESS 


.. We have been informed that a 
special showing of “Triad”, three 
plays performed by The Sir Geor- 
ge William Drama Club, will 


will be back in twenty minutes or 
so. This time alone. She sits down 
with another customer and it is the 
same procedure all over again. 
The night the photograph on this 


of the Nite Cap Cafe, this writer 
has found no less than five tourist 
houses on Stanley Street which are 
wsed by the girls who ply their 
business from the dirty confines 
of the Nite Cap Cafe. These rooms 
are both above and below St. Cat- 
herine St. and a steady stream of 
couples wend their way in and 
out of these houses all night and 
most of the day. So highly organi- 
ted is this ring, that each girl in 
the establishment is allotted a cer- 
tain roomifig house to use. Often, 
this writer has been informed that 
there arc line ups in the hall wait- 
ing for a room, so heavy is the 
business. Certainly, this could be 
Used as evidence by the police if 
they ever contemplate cutting out 
this large ring of prostitution. 
The other day I spoke with Mr. 


J. A. Langlois, Director of the twenty-four hours a day. 


organized vice in his terms is a 
ring of vice in which police are 
concerned, I asked him did he know 
of the Nite Cap’s operations. He 
said that he knew there were pick- 
ups made there, and that there was 
an investigation under’ way which 
would be presented to him in the 
near future. 

The following day, I phoned Mr. 
Langlois again and asked if the 
investigation had been completed. 
He said that those working on the 
case expect to have something to 
take action on by Friday or Sat- 
urday (last week). Let’s hope that 
by the time you read this the act- 
ion has been taken. 

I am not sure of the closing rules 
and regulations for the bers and 
cafes in town but it is certain that 


they are not premitted to opera’ 
: The 


On first entering the upstairs! page was taken, a close watch was 
room, one will see many girls sit-| kept on the activity of those enter- 
ting alone at the tables watching ing and leaving the Nite Cap for 
the door. Be it far from them to|a period of over two hours. Many 
flash a beckoning smile, or even'peaple went in unescorted. Few 
stop you and ask that you sit down came out alone. Few couples came 
for a drink with them. They are! out who did not go to the tourist 
all the same and have the same rooms either up or down the 
line of approach, but those down- ; street. Now and then the police- 
stairs are not as genteel as their;man on the beat passed by and 
compatriots on the floor above. The stopped to exchange a few pleas- 
language heard downstairs would antries with the doorman who was 
shock some of those who think shoveling snow from the sidewalk. 
that they have heard everything. In the French language news- 
There are girls at every table, and paper, “Le Devoir”,,a reporter tells 
some of the so called lovemaking | of stopping to talk with a police- 
‘js vulgar. They make no bones ; man leaning against the doorway 
about the fact that they are busi- and asking if there was anywhere 
ness girls. Strictly business. Hard-|he could find some women, The 
er women, you will never encount- policeman recammended the Nite 
er. In the dim atmosphere, now Cap and when asked about the 
and then a couple leave. The girls | possibility of a raid ee the 


take place in Budge Hall to-day 
at 1 p.m. Admission free. 


reporter that none would be forth-’ 


coming. 

I conducted a poll of taxi driv- 
ers in the vicinity and a large 
' majority of those asked, recom- 
mended the Nite Cap. 

In writing this account of the 
/ affairs at the Nite Cap, I have 
not intended to shock anyone or 
try to sensationalize any facts. 


This is a situation existing right ~ 


next door to an educational insti- 
tution. It is something which 
should be stopped immediately. It 


is illegal in every way in the { 


function it performs. As a college 


student I can say that I do not . 


like the College’s next door neigh- 
bour. Do you? 


Se 


ril 3, 1980 


= soe 


Georgian Vice Squad © 


In 1949-50, The Georgian along with Le 
Devoir embarked on a “crusade” to have 
a bar called The Nite Cap, on Stanley 
Street, closed down. It was a den of pros- 
titution and vice, they wrote. This cam- 
paign was only part of a general cam- 
paign within the city at the time against 
gambling and corruption. The “crusade,” 
by the way, did not succeed. 


TT GOES DEEPER THAN THE "NITE-CAP" 


T. J. PHILLIPS 


ighting — or, if you prefer, call it crusading — for the 
facets saps the Nite-Cap. Taking the establishment on its 
face value, our fight — or crusade — was of the first order. But there 
are many Nite-Caps and we must continue crusading — for reasons 
deeper and far less superficial that those already stated by many of- 

i of the city. 

-” Tei te ventilenct one certain fact that prompted me to take 
on this work of agitator rather than observer. The fact can be expressed 
in a very few, short words, but its significance reaches Titanic pro- 
portions. Read this slowly and digest diligently, lest you wish to choke 
yourself by its very revelation. The percentage of prostitutes in 
Canada infected with one or other of the venéreal diseases is | 
ninety—NINETY! Do you realize what that implies? In simple, - 
straightforward, frank language, it means, that if you enter one of 
these shady dens in this city with intent to pick up one of its: 
‘residents’, your chances of landing yourself a physically clean woman ia 
are 1 in 10. Truly promiscuous intercourse is a gamble—you CAN’T 
win. 

You may not derive any great interest out of everyday statistics, § 
but I ask that you read these, obtained from he Provincial Health § 
Department of venereal disease contro! and assembled by the Dominion J 
Bureau. In 1947, out of every 100,000 persons, 200 contracted syphilis § 
—in MONTREAL. Assuming the population of the metropolis to be as 
low as one million, 2,000 persons were involved—and remember, this 
is a minimum figure. In the same year, IN.THE SAME CITY, 335 
per 100,000 contracted gonorrhoea, or, all in all, about 3,500. By 
simple artihmetic, 5,500 people harboured one or other of the venereal 
diseases. And there’s more, The figures quoted are only of those 
cases REPORTED to the health authorities, All victims of V.D. do 
}not come forward voluntarily for treatment. Whéd knows what the & 
true, actual numbers were ... are! Z y 

It is-a fact that a heavy percentage of pick-up girls and brothel 
jinmates are unaware that they have the disease—until arrests are 
made. (Which implies that in Montreal they are forever unaware). 
Many. mzy avoid treatment because this interferes with business. and | 
THAT, naturally would be callamitous. . . iF 

Let’s not be small-minded about all this. We’ are, all of us, , 
college students, and as such should approach a subject objectively. 
This topic is no exception. On the contrary, it demands from us a |— 
meximum of objective investigation. If, therefore, we’ve decided to 
face the issue with an open mind, let’s not loaf in the brushwood, | 
but rather rush headlong into the thicket. 

There are arguments for and against brothels on the one hand 
and “drinking establishments” such as the “Nite-Cap” on the other. § 


‘There are NO arguments for venereal diseases. Persons who saw their 


oats in the former live to regret the harvest of the latter. Where 
there’s surely the other—unless legalized prostitution is written into § 
our statute books. I am not advocating this at the present time, only § 
am I pointing out that vice-houses can be likened to stagnant ponds— | ' 
they breed filth .. . The word ‘breed’ is the operative one. 

In 1947, a minimum of 3,900,000 cases of V.D. were reported § 
across the Dominion. Do you get that? Three million, nine-hundred- §) 
thousand. This represents the equivalent of one-quarter of our popula- 
tion. Think of this . . . : 

These figures, as quoted are now three years old, you may retort. 
The latest ones? The Provincial Health Office here in the city gave 
me the following statistics last week. 

NEW CASES OF V.D. REPORTED IN P.Q. ...... 8,139 (1949) 

NEW CASES OF V.D. REPORTED IN P.Q. 8,953 (1948) © 

Yes, the number is decreasing, but remember that the 1949 figure 
still represents one case in 417—Remember also that these are NEW 
cases. Not included are those left over from previous years. 

Could this be what Mr. Duplessis has defended? 
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On insularity, fluffiness’ 
or Howto beat the Daily 


Orwell's “1974” 
In Review 


One of the most startling books 
to be published within the past 
few months is George Orwell’s 
brilliant satire, “1974”. Anyone 
who read his “Animal Farm”, will 
know his imaginative powers. I. 
“1974” his vived imagination is 
focussed on Socialist England 
England twenty-five years from 
now — an England which is likely 
to horrify many who now sing 
“Britons Never Shall be Slaves”. 

He tells of a most efficient Bri- 
tish' Gestapo which watches the 
movements of every citizen. Orwell 
tells of children being indoctrinat- 
ed with a particularly vicious phi- 
losophy. The only people who seem 
to have any fredom at all are 
those that belong to the “lower” 
class — our old friends, the good 
old proletariat. Orwell portrays 
these free citizens as extremely 
dull and stupid. It would not be 
right to say that they are happier 
than the bourgeousie, but rather, 
less miserable. 

Part of the book is devoted to 
telling how “persuasion” is ad- 
ministered to those wandering from 
the straight and narrow path of 
the Party. What shocks the reader 
is the realization that the methods 

used follow the same depressing 
pattern of contemporary Commun- 
ists in Russia and the satellite 
countries. One cannot fail to find 
a close parallel to the methods used 
in the Mindszenty case. Remember, 
“1974” was written before the full 
account of the Cardinal’s imprison- 
ment was published. 

It has been said that Orwell is 
the Jonathan Swift of today. After 
reading “1974” I am inclined to 
support this view. 


By Trevor J. Phillips 


The early 50s epitomized Sir George Wil- 
liams College and vice versa. Sir George in 
that era was what Sir George should always 
be, not what it was to become. Or so -- 
looking backwards across three decades -- it 
seems. 

The Georgian, too, in 1950-52 was the 
original, the prototype, the only wholly rec- 
ognizable edition of the paper bearing the 
name, the archetype. And this is not an 
arguable fact: there are close to forty men 
and women, nicely middle-aged, who, 
inhabiting their various corners of the 
world, can today attest to its veracity. 

It has to be admitted that those early 50s 
were fluffy times. That is to say the paper 
reflected a definite fluffiness. It would be 
unfair to all concerned to say that Georgians 
then were altogether flighty and removed 
from the real world. But it has to be said that 
given the perspective from the present, we 
were pretty insular. Front page stories 
reported drama club meetings, jam sessions, 
basketball and track events, Sadie Hawkins 
dances, and even, once, to satisfy The Geor- 
gian’s insatiable appetite for news at a time 
when apparently there wasn’t any, a head- 
line screamed: Students Smuggle Tape- 
Recorder Into Faculty Council Meeting; 
College Heads Discuss “Bachelor of Sex” as 
Compulsory Course...Ah, fluff. 

But that was veneer. A few agate lines 


removed from this frivolity was the meaty . 


stuff of which we all were proud: the first- 
rate investigative reporting, editorials which 
went beyond the ethnocentricity of those 
halcyon days to hit hard on the issues, and -- 
perhaps most significant of all -- the top- 
flight feature articles on page two...our own 
Op-ed section. 

For the year beginning in the fall of 1950, 
The Georgian experimented with a bi- 
weekly, enlarged-from-the-tabloid format, 
appearing on the stands Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, each edition with its own News Editor. 
It was the closest the paper came in those 
days to a daily, to the McGill Daily, whose 
operation up the street was a constant source 
of competition and envy. And thereby hangs 
a tale...a source of lasting pride and real 
journalistic accomplishment for all 
involved. 

The McGill Daily was the big-time. At 
CUP (Canadian University Press) conferen- 
ces they were up there with The Manitoban, 
The Varsity. We were tolerated by these 


wheels because by comparison with us they 
looked even more impressive. The Georgian 
persevered, dragging tow an_ inferiority 
complex. A call to the Daily which our staft 
was occasionally compelled to make, invari- 
ably elicited the same opener: “Oh, The 
Georgian, what can we do for you?” (As this 
is being written, almost thirty years later, the 
attitude is: So? A fair, friendly question, in 
which is detected the implicit desire to offer 
assistance and, if necessary, first aid. Thirty 
years later, maybe so. In 1950 and before, 
these were the words of a bloated, smart- 
assed rival up on Sherbrooke Street.) 

And then came November 13, 1950. For 
reasons which were never made entirely 
clear, but which involved the reporting of a 
social event at McGill at which banned 
gambling and drinking took place, and the 
alleged questioning of the Royal Victoria 
College Dean of Women’s authority -- she 
had forbidden her women residents from 
attending the do -- the Daily was suspended 
for the second time in its history. Confusion 
reigned. 

The CUP and the professional news servi- 
ces, unable to get through to the Daily office, 
and receiving a barrage of “No comments” 
from the McGill authorities, finally hit upon 
the bright idea of asking that other CUP 
member what the hell was coming off. O, but 
how sweet it was! This is what student jour- 
nalism was all about. For this the sweat and 
the sorrow, the reportorial hijinks at the 


expense of low grades, all that was worth it 
when this happens! When you're the centre 
of it -- not at the centre, but the centre -- what 
else bloody well matters? 

I had been editor for two months, barely. 
Principal Kenneth Norris knew me, how- 
ever, from old. Former evening editor and 
sometime radical (before my time?), he 
judged me to be sound but impetuous, and 
Principals, as is their wont, applaud the 
former while cringing over the latter. Evena 
Sir George administrator -- the top one -- 
cannot escape that wont. 

So the summons to his office on the even- 
ing of the Daily suspension was not unex- 
pected...was, in fact, flattering. 

“You don’t intend to do anything impul- 
sive (feel the cringe?) about this suspension 
business, do you?” 

Could Norris conceivably know that he 
had dragged me out of an executive staff 
meeting whose raison d’etre was the detail- 
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Our principal eee 


/ 


and a crosstown rivalry 
to their own story 


ing of a Georgian response to the horrend- 
ous treatment of our sister paper and its 
gallant (sic) editor. I assured Dr. Norris that 
we would do nothing to embarrass his office 
nor the College in géneral, whereupon he 
thanked and dismissed me. 

An hour or so later, witha brief case full of 
copy for a special one page edition (McGill 
Daily Suspended”) tucked securely under 
my arm, I left Room 341 and descended the 
Stairs to the lobby of the ‘Y.” As luck would 
have it who should accost me but Ken Norris 
himself. (Was he lying in wait?) 

“Everything O.K., Trevor?” “Sir?” 
“Remember our chat?” “Of course, sir.” 
“Goodnight, then.” “Goodnight, sir.” 

He knew, dammit, he knew! And I loved 
him for it...and I still do. Kenneth Norris 
and his legacy are Sir George, and I'll carry 
with me always the spirit and warmth, the 
caring and the trust that is the Norris legacy. 


The issue appeared on November 14. Ten 
days later, I and my escort, together with 
some fellow staffers, were* invited to the 
McGill Daily’s Second Annual St. Slugline 


Ball in the Union, at which function I was ° 


honoured with and accepted for the entire 
Georgian staff, the Wopsle Award. (Wopsle 
was the chairman of the department of 
Obscurities at McGill.) We had come of age 
and, for the moment at any rate, The Daily, 

’ and The Georgian were, in each other’s eyes, 
on equal footing. 

(P.S. Norris was furious...initially. Again, 
a summons, a dressing down, a couple of key 
questions to which he received a couple of 
straight answers. A smile, a joke shared with 
a perspiring but confident student-editor, a 
handshake, a dismissal.) 

World crises were far from ignored by the 
staff during the two years under considera- 
tion, though one would have to admit that 
they needed to be real, and perceived as per- 
sonally threatening to be commented on in 
the pages of The Georgian. 

“Career...or Korea” screamed the caption 
of a four-column, front page cartoon in late 
1950. To build or not to build a nuclear 
bomb shelters, higher education in Canada, 
advertising ethics, were a few of the topics to 
grace the paper’s columns...but you had to 
look closely to locate others of the same ilk. 

In our own defense let it be said that we 
--on and off The Georgian -- were engaged in 
building a university. That’s not a justifica- 
tion, a way of rationalizing our behaviour 
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which all too often was self-centered. We 
knew -- all 650 of us who peopled the day 
division -- that we were pioneers in the 
search for a solid university. 

References in this article to ethnocentrism 
and insularity do not merely nor always 
point to petty student activities, social events 
or ra-ra sports, but also to Sir George - 
centred issues and problems, the solutions to 
which would help lay the groundwork for 
the institution that would rear its mighty and 
proud head in the 60s, 70s, 80s and into the 
twenty-first century. 

We did have a sense of history --.past and 
future -- and The Georgian assuredly reflects 
it. 

On the lighter side, these years saw the 
inauguration of the Proof-Readers’ Prom, 
an annual (there were at least two) dance 
sponsored by The Georgian the highlight of 
which was the crowning by Dean Hall of 
“Miss Proof-Reader.” 

But the most memorable features of that 
function were the ‘admission tickets, mina- 
ture replicas of a specially prepared front 
page of The Georgian, and, framing the 
stage at the very first of these events, a gigan- 
tic cut-out of the paper. 

Both years’ Prom were very well attended 
by the campus at large. Indeed, The Geor- 
gian had broken out of its protectwe shell 
and was sharing with its fellow students 
something other than its bi - or weekly pres- 
ence on the stands. 

How do you keep from injecting traces of 
nostalgia into this kind of piece? How do 
you keep fact separated from wishful think- 
ing? Perhaps you do so by ending while 
you're ahead, while, that is, you know you're 
writing about the way it really was. 

As with all its editors’ regimes. The Geor- 
gian was good to and for this one, 1950-52. 
For us, The Georgian was both a means and 
an end. It was a vehicle for growth but it was 
also our growth. I hope that makes sense 
because it’s meant to express a loving rela- 


tionship that those who were a part of will ° 


always be a part of. 

But, again, did it all really happen? Some- 
times, looking backwards 30 years, one can’t 
be positive. Then, when I remove from a 
secret place a tarnished cigarette case bear- 
ing the inscription, “So ‘Long Boss, The 
Georgian, 1952,” I know it did, and I hold in 
my hand again the comradeship, the joy of 
association, the honest-to-goodness love 
that.characterized those glorious years. 
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No wonder it takes eight years to get a degree at night. 


By John Yorston 


The mid-fifties, it seems today, were quiet 
times, the calm before the storms of the six- 
ties and seventies. 

Dwight Eisenhower was either in the 
White House or on the golf course. 

Louis St. Laurent could be seen most 
mornings strolling to work on Parliament 
Hill in Ottawa. He had no phalanxes of aids 
and security men. You could even reach him 
by telephone on occasion. 

Le Chef, Maurice Duplessis, also walked 
to work from the Chateau Frontenac to the 
legislature building. It wasn’t Assemblée 
Nationale then. 

And Le Devoir’s editorial writers were 
saying that all would be well in Canada if 
only Ottawa would issue bilingual cheques 
and stamps. 

The world outside Sir George Williams 
College was barely reflected in the pages of 
the mid-fifties Georgian. It was this particu- 
lar editor’s deliberate policy to ignore the 
world and attempt to concentrate on the 
“concrete campus” and its denizens. 

Today, I cannot make up my mind 
whether that policy was a reflection of the 
times or of this editor’s state of mind. I can 
only remember one occasion during my 
tenure when, editorially, we ventured an 


opinion on something that had nothing to 


do with Sir George. 

Premier Duplessis told a delegation from 
Shawinigan that he wouldn’t build a bridge 
there until such time as the riding saw fit to 
elect a Union Nationale member to the legis- 
lature. In their perversity, the people of the 
area had returned a Liberal. 

The Georgian was moved either by indig- 
nation or lack of anything else to write 
about, to call Duplessis’ action “political 


blackmail.” 

The premier did not reply. 

Ernest Tucker, The Georgian’s editor in 
1956-57, says the paper stuck to much the 
same policy of concentrating on the campus 
during his tenure. He recalls only one occa- 
sion when The Georgian commented on 
events outside the realm of education. That 
was during the Hungarian Revolution. 

While editorial opinion was confined to 
campus events, The Georgian then did run 
news stories touching on the world in gen- 
eral. Mostly, they were reports of talks given 
to campus clubs on the Communist Menace. 
It was the height of the Cold War. 

In the fifties, The Georgian appeared once 
a week. It was eight tabloid pages and had a 
circulation of 2,900. (The edition in which 
we announced we would carry eight pages 
each week was only four pages long. That 
created a small titter on campus.) 

In the fall of 1955 there was a student riot 
in Montreal. 

It started as a peaceful demonstration 
against a plan to increase student bus and 
streetcar fares. If memory serves, the stu- 
dents wanted four rides for a quarter. 

The demonstration somehow became a 
riot. Windows were smashed on city streets, 
trams tipped off their tracks. 

And not a line about it appeared in The 
Georgian. 

This particular editor took the decision 
that since the riot had happened six days 
before we would publish, it would be old 
news. 


Dean Henry Hall privately told the editor 


he was surprised there was no coverage. 
“IT would have thought it would have been 
your headline story,” he said in that quiet 
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way of his. 

He was probably right. However, The 
Georgian did carry a statement from the 
faculty, signed by Principal Kenneth Norris 
and Dean Hall deploring the violence. 

It was carried without comment, under an 
innocuous headline and tucked at the bot- 
tom of an inside page. That was our cover- 
age of the riot. 

A typical edition of that period carried 
front page stories with headlines that read: 

“Member resigns from °56 annual over ad 
dispute.” 

Or: “Women’s club takes plaudits for 
Sadie Hawkins variety show.” 

And: “Evening college students holding 
first dance.” 

The main story in that particular edition 
said: 

“Trio dissatisfied -- Forms SAL.” 

The SAL was the Student Action League. 
(Whatever happened to it?) 


There was also a headline which probably 
wouldn’t be used today, unless the double 
entendre was intentional. It read: 

“American exchange program goes to 
pot.” 

It was a story about the collapse of plans 
for the third annual exchange between Sir 
George and a half-dozen colleges in the Nor- 
theastern United States. My fondest memo- 
nies of those exchanges involve teaching 


American students about the wonders of 
Canadian beer in the Stanley Tavern or the 
Berkeley Hotel. 

As far as I know, there was no pot to be 
had. 

The °55 - °56 Georgian was the last pub- 
lished from the YMCA building on Drum- 
mond Street. The next year, the paper 


moved to spacious quarters in the Norris 
Building. 

The old Georgian office measured eight 
by eleven feet. We had a staff of about 20. It 
was cramped and it was fun. 

We thought we had a pretty good product. 
Others thought so too. We won the Jacques 
Bureau Trophy, awarded to the weekly col- 
lege paper judged by professional newspaper 


_ men as the best in Canada. 


Modestly, we reported our triumph on the 
inside pages. We also carried a picture of the 
editor posing proudly with the trophy. His 
name was misspelled. 

With hindsight, it can be seen now that 
The Georgian of the mid-fifties did carry 
some signs of the times to come. 

In 1957, the paper gave extensive coverage 
to a student movement to get federal grants 
for Quebec universities. It even sent a repor- 
ter to Quebec City to write about the vigil 
three French-speaking university students 
were keeping outside Duplessis’ office door. 

They kept it up for more than 100 days, 
hoping to talk to the premier about his refu- 
sal to accept federal money for universities. | 
don’t think they ever got the interview but 
they did receive a lot of media attention. 

One edition of the '55 - °56 Georgian car- 
ried a two paragraph item inviting students 
to attend lunch hour classes given by le Cir- 
cle Francais. It was hoped the Circle could 
help students to become conversationally 
bilingual. 

And the International Club had a speaker, 
a Radio-Canada reporter who talked about 
a trip made to the Soviet Union by the exter- 
nal affairs minister, Lester Pearson. 

The speaker’s name was René Lévesque. 

But it was the Christmas break. The 
Georgian didn’t cover his speech. 
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In his letter of resignation Ben Zimet said that siderable expense we have assembled for this 
he had been forced into contact with individuals group portrait the people who HAVE. 
with whom he had nothing in common. At con- 


Letter Of Resignation 


I have decided to resign as editor-in-chief of The Georgian, effective im- 
mediately, primarily because I find the editorial ideals of a college newspaper to be 
incompatible with my own philosophy. 

The duties I have assumed this year appear to me too insignificant and 
time consuming. Because of my position, I have been forced into contact with va- 
rious individuals with whom I have absolutely nothing in common. This I now 
choose to do no longer. I have erred in accepting this position, the lure of prestige 
and power blinding me. 

As usual, the pseudo-guardians of morality, both on the upper echelons 
and on the student body in general, have attempted to réstrict free thought and 
creative expression on The Georgian this year, superciliously resorting to the ex- 
pression “filthy rag sheet . . . poor taste” as indicative of their views. 

They are, of course, not unique individuals but rather components of a 
monstrous mechanical society fostered by repression, immorality, barbarism; in 
short, lascivious degeneration. They are living examples of the ailment which be- 
sets modern civilization (sic), and is leading it on a vertiginous downward course. 
They have been heard from before and will be heard.from again, so long as mo- 
rality is what it is today: immoral. ~ 

There have been further attempts on the autonomy of The Georgian by 
the pharisaic politicians who plague and infest every great institution or state. 
These Nietszches, seeking to further their personal ambitions, their so thoroughly 
insignificant and immoral “success” stories, have employed surreptitious devices in 
an attempt to subjugate the freedom of expression which must intrinsically be 
allied with a university newspaper, such a paper being one of the last bastions of 
truth in our society. To one and all, thank you for the lesson. Ave atque vale. 

Ben Zimet 
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although some of them had large pil- 
lars which hid part of the student 
body from the professor, and vice 
versa. ; 

Next door to the synagogue, 
below street level, was a rather 
sleazy bar called, the Nite Cap, 


where thirsty lecturers could slip. 


down for a fast beaker of ale 
between classes. At one point The 
Georgian embarked on an unsuc- 
cessful campaign to clean up the dis- 


trict by closing down the Nite Cap. - 


This campaign failed to win my sup- 
port. 

The opening of the Norris Build- 
ing on Drummond Street was a big 
advance for Sir George. Finally we 
had a college building which had 
been expressly designed for that 
purpose. Our satisfaction was short- 
lived. The rapid increase in the 
student population in the fifties 
meant that in little time the Norris 
Building was too small and we were 
back again opening up Annexes up 


and down Drummond, Stanley and 
other streets. Pressureof the student 
population was such that at least 
some of the classes had to be very 
large. | had two classes in Birks Hall 
in the Norris Building each one of 
which had 400 students. 


Some of the students at the back 
of the hall felt so far from the action 
that they used to bring their own 
portable radios into the classroom. 
They could now turn their radios on 
and turn me off. Understandably | 
was not too enthusiastic. Sir George’s 
next important move was when we 
moved into the Hall Building in 
1966. Our space problems were now 
solved, or so we thought at the time; 
but that is another story. 

The foregoing description of some 
of the difficult circumstances in 
which staff and students tried to 
carry on their academic activities 
should not lead one to conclude that 
there were no positive aspects to the 
situation of the college in its first 
three decades. 

Until it began to grow rapidly in 
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the late fifties it was less structured, 
bureaucratic and impersonal. All 
members of the teaching staff knew 
each other and there were close and 
informal contacts between teaching 
staff, administration and students. 
The staff participated in such stu- 
dent affairs as dances, ski carnivals, 
and the college revue, “Georgian- 
tics.” We wrote articles for The 
Georgian, which also published a 
good deal of information about new 
courses, guest lecturers and adminis- 
trative matters. 

The Georgian was even kind 
enough to publish several articles 
which I wrote under the pseudonym 
of “Downhill Quinn,” and called 
“Tales of the Trails.” These articles 
on my skiing activities were not all 
fiction--just mostly so. Finally, in 
looking back at the earlier days of 
Sir George, perhaps the important 
thing to be remembered is not so 
much the problems we encountered, 
but how much the university com- 
munity was. able. to accomplish 
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“John Birch Leaves Sir George | 


Student newspapers, we are told, are 


ge frequent originators of so-called hoaxes. 


Several years ago one large university 
newspaper declared itself bankrupt and 


serve was thus ceasing publication. Immediately 


a prominent newspaper and television per- 


Georé sonality wrote passionately in his column 


Gerald pe Ottawa lawyer: 


of a great city daily, that for this to occur 
in Ontario was a tragedy, and begged the 
populace of the city to subscribe financial- 
ly to the college paper, that it may once 
again publish. Soon after the appeal for 
funds appeared, the college newspaper ad- 
mitted that their declaration was a hoax. 
All was taken in good humour by the vic- 
timized columnist. 


Although many people assume that the 
John Birch Story and the immediate 
events afterwards were a hoax similar to 
the aforementioned, we will admit that 
their assumptions are correct, but only to 
a point. Our hoax was not one in the full 
sense of the word. Ours was not an uncall- 
ed for and immature act by irresponsible 
student editors. 

* * * 

During the first term there was talk 
albeit small talk, that several students 
were preparing to form a pseudo John 

< Birch Society at this university. While not 


:, necessarily calling themselves Birchers, 


their philosophy would be akin to this 
right-wing reactionary extremism, It was 
with this in mind that an editorial, entitled 
“The Enemy Within,” condemning this 
ultra conservatism appeared in the Decem- 
ber 5 issue of the Georgian. Letters to the 
editor in reference to this editorial were 
quite shocking and revealing: one letter 
called the editorial ‘‘foolish, ignorant, 
idiotic and misleading’’ and the writer 
thanked God for people like Maj. Gen. 
Walker. This revelation, that a segment of 
the students were actual supporters of 
Birch-like groups, led us to decide to find 


means to defeat this group on campus. 


We soon resolved that the most ef- 
fective method to use was ridicule; 
Through means of the ridiculous we would 
prevent the birth of any extreme rightist 
organization at Sir George. On the pretext 
of a hoax we would kill this misguided 
philosophy. We would tell all people that 
this was a pure and simple hoax; we 
would have good fun at the expense of the 
John Birch Society supporters. 


Firstly (January 30) we wrote a story 
headed ‘John Birch Comes to Sir George’. 
In this article we “interviewed” the ficti- 
tious leader of the Georgian Birchers about 
his plans for the society at this univer- 
sity and the group's background. On the 
Editorial page the complete falsity of this 
story was admitted: there was really no 
John Birch Society at Sir George. 


Reaction to this was mixed. Some read- 
ers saw through the article, that it was 
false. and laughed. Indeed, one professor 
pointed out to all his classes our admission 
on the Editorial page. But others did not 
realize the falsity of the story. Several of 
the latter were socialist students who were 
“shocked” and nearly declared open war 
on the mythical Franklin Briggs. Others, 
who were right-leaning students, applauded 
this new “club”, declaring that it was long 
overdue. Many letters were in favour of 
this Fightist organization. 


Thus we did not at that point obtain our 
desired goal — to nip the Birch Society 
in the bud, 


Therefore in the next issue we placed a 
two-line notice in Georgiantics of an or- 
Ranizational mecting of the non-existing 
John Birch Society at which time former 


top: 
Maj). Gen. Edwin Walker was to speak. . Piay 
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In the “ears” on page one we requested/& 
that the students picket this meeting. Thish 
Mas to have been a simple little gathering, 
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Leaving no feather ruffled in the early 1960’s 


s 


By Gerald J.Rip 


In the late 1950’s and early 1960’s The 
Georgian’s news stories and editorials - if 
memory serves me correctly - concerned 
themselves with University activities ~perse” 
and international events, primarily stories 
on nuclear disarmament: events within 
Quebec and Canada appeared not to capture 
the interest of student activists at the time. 
This was the period which saw the end of the 
Duplessis regime in Quebec and the begin- 
ning of Jean Lesage’s “quiet revolution.” 
The political clubs on.campus - in particu- 
lar the Liberal Club - invited politicians such 
as Jean Drapeau and Jean Lesage to speak 
to the student body but save and except for 
reporting such meetings. The Georgian fea- 
ture columns were filled with concern for the 
war in the Congo and Bomarc missile bases 
in Canada. 
But this is not to say that Georgians were 


totally neglecting what was going onin their 


back yard. During the Radio Canada strike 
The Georgian reported that the Liberal Club 
had invited one of the strikers to speak to its 
members but the meeting had to be can- 
celled, the invited speaker was put in jail the 
day before the scheduled talk. His name: 
Rene Levesque. 

And in early 1961 the Arts Faculty Asso- 
ciation presented a lecture on a then novel 


topic of the separation of Quebec from Can- 
ada. The Georgian reported the talk by 
Andre d’Allemagne who was on the execu- 
tive of one of the several separatist groups 
then existing in Quebec. This was the first 
time the separatist position was presented at 
Sir George or any English speaking Univer- 
sity and while it did not receive any editorial 
comment in The Georgian, the position of 
the speaker was highlighted. 

As far as Sir George events were con- 
cerned, just about all were covered by the 
Georgian. From meetings of the Jazz 
Society to meetings of the Psychology Club, 
from programs of the Liberal, Conservative 
and N.D.P. Clubs to mock parliaments to 
the University’s future expansion The Geor- 
gian reported - or tried to report - everything 
going on at the University. 

The Feature section was a combined open 
forum, literary, photographic and arts sec- 
tion; it was open to any Georgian who 
wished to publish his creative effort. 

And if stories in the paper were lacking in 
anything - and they were - the cartoons of 
Ron Woodall, the best cartoonist in any col- 
lege paper and superior to many in the daily 
press, captured most poignantly and bril- 
liantly the daily events affecting Georgians 
as they went about their daily grind at the 
University. 


The Georgian’s editorial policy was rela- 
tively tame by today’s standards and rare 
was the time when feathers were seriously 
ruffled; other than the usual student council- 
Georgian adversary role, which is to be 
expected, there was nothing untoward in the 
Georgian. But, looking back very quickly 
one or two events come to mind that may be 
appreciated in light of current social events. 

In 1960 the executive of the Student 
Undergraduate Society (SUS), the students’ 
council for the Day Division Students, was 
made up of officers elected universally by the 
student body, faculty representatives elected 
universally by students of the particular 
faculty, one or two other members elected by 
the whole student body and a member who 
was elected solely by the women students 
through the Day Division Women’s Associ- 
ation (DDWA). The Georgian editorialized 
that there was no place on the SUS executive 
for a member who was elected solely on the 
basis of sex. The executive of the DDWA 
were appalled that anyone could think such 
thoughts: they wanted a representative on 
the SUS executive. Suffice it to say relations 
between The Georgian editorial board and 
executive of the DDWA were very strained. 
What a difference twenty years make! 

In November 1961 The Georgian pub- 
lished a supplement examining the quality of 


education offered at Sir George. The prepa- 
ration of the supplement took several weeks. 
Amongst other things, questionnaires were 
sent out to all the Governors and adminis- 
trators of the University and to several 
faculty members. The questions asked for 
the academic background of the respondent, 
their relationship with the YMCA, their 
education philosophy, their goals for the 
University, etc. Unfortunately only one of 
the Governors and a few administrators rep- 
lied. Response was more enthusiastic from 
faculty. 


One member of the administration 
damned The Georgian for sending out the 
questionnaires claiming it was none of the 
students’ business how things were being 
run. Only one Governor replied - a bank 
president without a college education - and 
he was most obliging and enthusiastic: this 
was in contrast to the respondent from the 
administration and several other members 
of the administration who wanted to censor 
the supplement and/or stop its publication. 
On the whole faculty members supported 
the Georgian’s study. 


And in 1961 The Georgian was awarded 
the trophy as the best college newspaper in 
Canada publishing less than three times a 
week. 
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By Alan Morantz 


Intensity. Confrontation. Nadir. Peak. 

' Prophetic. What words do justice to the year 

1969, when the axe crushed Sir George’s 

computers and the community’s innocence? 

It was the most traumatic year for the Geor- 

gian during the most traumatic period in the 
university’s existence. 

If it is true the worst that could happen to 
a newspaper is to become the object of news 

_ itself, then the worst happened to the Geor- 
gian. But there was also an acute sense of 
urgency, intensity, at the Georgian unparal- 
leled in the paper’s history. 

Nineteen-sixty-nine was a year of tension 
at Sir George, with a decided air of confron- 
tation. The Black Power movement was at 
its height, and all the frustration and hostili- 
ties were vented at Sir George by an incident 
which started in April, 1968 when six black 
students accused a biology professor. of 
racial discrimination. : 

The problem was allowed to fester until 
the the beginning of December, when, after 
the Black Writers’ Congress was held at 
McGill and representatives of the Black 
Panthers spoke at Sir George, a group of 
black students, few of whom were the origi- 
nal complainants, demanded the biology 
professor be fired. : 

Mainly through a lack of communication, 
the dispute increasingly took on bitter and 
ugly overtones. It set off a chain of events 
which led first to the occupation of the com- 
puter center by some 100 students, then, in 
the early afternoon on Feb. 11, to the des- 
truction of the centre. More than 100 Mont- 
real firefighters battled the three-alarm blaze 
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as 97 students were arrested, hands against 
the wall, legs spread. Estimated damage: $2 
million and the psychic lives of many. 

To follow the course of the academic year 
is to get a sense of a celestial being, call it 
Fate, guiding the paper first to the centre of 
the storm, then to self-destruction, then to 
resurrection with an altogether different phi- 
losophy. What else, but Fate, would explain 
the prophetic articles and editorials that dot 
the first three months of the Georgian in 
1968-69, that would have been more approp- 
late after the computer riot. 

The pressure was on Dave Bowman that 

- year as editor of the Georgian, since he had a 
tough act to follow. The year before, the 
editor, Frank Brayton, had raised the stand- 
ard of student journalism a few notches with 
his philosophy of ‘‘Impregnating 
people’s minds with ideas”, as one staff 
member would later remember. That year’s 
Georgian was voted the best student news- 
paper in the country by Canadian University 
Press and was generally very well regarded. 

With this new standard to live up to, 
Bowman devoted the entire first page of the 
first issue (Aug.27, 1968) to defining his phi- 
losophy on the student press. After saying 
that readers use the media to consolidate 
their own biases and that a “responsible- 
“newspaper would not be supported by 
readers wanting only “reassurance”, Bow- 
man wrote “To be responsible the press must 
fight the apathy and prejudice of its readers; 
it must serve them by doing everything they 
don't want it to do even at the risk of endan- 
gering its financial stability.” : 


The Computer Riot: 
ay the Georgian went blac 


Bowman and the Georgian remained true 
to this ideal. 

Throughout the year the paper was in the 
vanguard of all sorts of anti-war and anti- 
hunger rallies, and often published articles 
on violence in Mexico, the Southern appeal 
of George Wallace and “Tricky Dicky’s rhe- 
torical bullshit”. 

The semester was only a few weeks old 
when an editorial, by the now defunct Cana- 
dian Union of Students, predicted, “this year 
in Canada ...we may see students demanding 
changes in their university and using their 
power to see that they occur. But we need see 
no violence, unless administrators decide to 
use police against student action.” 

A Sept. 27 editorial said, “Students 
requests for representation in policy-making 
bodies have been met with token conces- 
sions, if anything at all. However, tokenism 
is no longer acceptable ... Until students and 
faculty are given the right to determine the 
direction of the university, administrators 
will be faced with unrest manifesting itself 
increasingly in militant opposition and pro- 
test.” 

A Bowman editorial Nov.1 addressed 
itself to the methods which blacks must use 
to effect changes. “Protest marches and sit- 
ins have been tried and they have failed to 
achieve the desired results. The options 
available to the black man have been stead- 
ily eroded until, now, only one remains. 
Whether or not it will have to be used 
depends upon those who are in authority, 
and they have never been black.” 

News of the events leading up to the com- 


puter riot first appeared in the Georgian Jan. 
7, just after Christmas break, with the head- 
line, “Racism charges face Biology Profes- 
sor.” In the weeks that bollowed, the Geor- 
gian gravitated toward the centre of the 
storm, and became an issue itself with its 
strident editorials supporting the black stu- 
dents’ cause. 

“The long-range reprecussions of the 
mishandling of the entire affair will be felt 
for some time,” one editorial said. 

“Blacks are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of racial problems that exist in this 
country and white Canadians must awaken 
to the fact that black people in this country 
have no intention of passively accepting dis- 
crimination in any form.” : 

The climax of the computer riot for the 
Georgian was not the destruction of the 
computers on Feb. |1, but the publication of 
the so-called “Black Georgian” of Jan. 28. 
The entire issue was produced by the Black 
Students’ Association because, as Bowman 
put it, “The black students have the right to 
inform the university populace of their side 
of the story and of the disgraceful tactics 
employed by the university in dealing with 
the Anderson affair.” 

The black students used their platform 
well, presenting their account of the affair 
and exposing security meeting minutes pur- 
portedly showing how the administration 
would deal with the students if the problem 
got out of hand. There was a dramatic, stark, 
cover in black, with a picture of part of a 
face. There was an article listing organiza- 

Continued on page 30 
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word on any decision affecting 
the university or its policies. The 
situation within the community 
began to polarize as battle lines 
were drawn within the concrete 
campus. To add to the confusion, 
a number of activists from univer- 
sities and-centers as far away as 
Boston, Toronto and Halifax 
begun to arrive. 

Then, in the wake of one par- 
ticdlarly emotional rally on the 
mezzanine floor on Feb. 4, a 
group of sympathetic students 
led an assault wave upstairs to 
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By David Gersovitz 

We called it The Quick, but it wasn’t 

To Georgian staffers back in 1970, that 
cantankerous computer typesetting machine 
was more like The Good, The Bad and The 
Ugly, though I can’t remember many times 
when it was good. 

It seemed to generate more heat than 
words, and some of the heat was ours. The 
Quick was the only such machine at North- 
ern Press Graphics, and when it broke down, 
which was all too often, work on the Geor- 
gian ground to a halt. 

I was a sportswriter then and remember 
being press-ganged into “plant duty.” Plant 
duty meant proofreading the new edition at 
Northern, a tiny basement operation witha 
two-star Michelin rating. I think the second 
star was for patience. 

Now plant duty was a guaranteed late 
night, and, if The Quick acted up, an early 
morning. After just a few of those visits to 
Northern. | had a lot of respect for those 
who went every week. 

They weren't masochists. There were a lot 
of better typesetting shops than Northern 
Press, but Northern was cheap-dirt cheap. 
And to our braintrust during 1970-71, cheap 
was what mattered. 

The Georgian was a shoestring operation 
then, a once-prosperous publication reduced 
virtual beggar status because of its support 
for the radicals in the computer riot of Feb. 
11, 1969, 

Gone were the big budgets and staff from 


The slow recovery from the computer crisis: 


the halcyon days just before the riot, when 
the Georgian published twice weekly and 
was recognized as one of the best student 
newspapers in the country. 

Now, in its 34th year, the Georgian could 
only manage to publish once-a week. Com- 
petition from The Paper, a weekly published 
by the Evening Students’ Association since 
1968, was syphoning off valuable advertis- 
ing revenue. 

The Georgian scraped by that year with a 
piddling $1,500 subsidy from the Students’ 
Council - down from $12,000 in 1969-70. In 
the next three years, the paper would go 
twice-weekly again, triple revenue and page 
output and re-establish itself as a premier 
student page. We also buried our competi- 
tor. 

Ironically, the comeback started in those 
learn, Northern Press days of 1971-72 when 
our very survival seemed at stake. We 
thought then that our cup was half-empty; in 
retrospect, it was probably half-full. 

Before the computer crisis, the Georgian 
had political radicalism. Under the editor- 
ship of Frank Brayton in 1967-68 and David 
Bowman in 1968-69, the paper was known 
primarily for its uncompromising leftism 
and the high quality of its political writing. 

When black students charged Prof. Perry 
Anderson with racism, the Georgian cham- 
pioned their cause. As events neared a 
climax, Bowman turned the paper over to 
the blacks to publicize their grievances. 

It was a huge mistake. When the riot 
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occurred, the Georgian suffered an inestim- 
able loss of prestige. Publication was sus- 
pended. Bowman was fired for surrending 
the paper to the blacks. 

When the Georgian came back in the fall, 
it had lost much of its old staff, and more 
importantly, its credibility on campus. It 
went through four editors in 1969-70. Steve 
Halperin served the longest. 

“Nobody gave the Georgian much credi- 
bility that year except for the sports pages,” 
recalls Israel Cinman, Managing Editor in 
1970-71 and Editor-in-Chief the next year. 
“The paper at the time had been thrashed on 
the head very severely and was trying to 
recover. All the people who had been 
involved in one way or another disappeared, 
left the school, or were not committed to 
anything.” 

The net effect, said Cinman, is that the 
paper was reduced to almost club status, an 
after-hours hobby to many staffers. By 
November, it was forced to cut back to one 
issue per week. 

The Georgian staff went through consid- 
erable soul-searching that year. The priority 
was to determine what role the paper would 
play on campus, now that many of the radi- 
cals had departed. 

Victor Lehotay, a regular commentator, 
argued for restoring the Georgian to the 
adversarial role it had played before the riot. 

“I know what I would like to see: A publi- 
cation which analyses in depth and from 
differing points of view the few important 


things that do happen in the university ... (If) 
anything is worse than irrelevant informa- 
tion, it may be irrelevant opinion. But at 
least opinion has a chance, however faint, of 
being relevant. 

Lehotay was rebuffed. The new editors 
didn’t share the extreme views of their 
predecessors. 

Halperin later wrote of his year: “It was 
my own view that the only thing my prede- 
cessors, Messrs. Brayton and Bowman, had 
succeeded in doing was to alienate the stu- 
dent body and destroy much of the Georgi- 
an’s credibility. My job ... was to rid the 
Georgian of unfounded, blatantly and pas- 
sionately subjective journalism, in an effort 
to recapture the moderate student reader- 
ship which had been so thoughtlessly neg- 
lected in previous years.” 

When the Georgian re-established its pol- 
itical identity in 1971, it chose to be just left 
of centre, a sort of bourgeois progressivism, 
devoid of the stridency which had character- 
ized the pre-riot paper. 

It took 18 months for The Georgian to hit 
bottom after the riot. Halperin, at least, had 
a $12,000 subsidy. When David Saskin suc- 
ceeded him, he came up against a new Day 
Student Council determined to set The 
Georgian back another few notches. 

The council prepared for the 1970-71 
school year by setting the Georgian subsidy 
at $3,000 then cutting it half. The new presi- 
dent, Stuart Stuart, claimed to be fulfilling 
an election pledge to cut spending - although 
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the Georgian struggles to regain lost support 


he had already taken $1,250 for himself in 
honoraria. 

“The Council,” Noted Cinman, “Had 
always felt The Georgian was its political 
enemy. It had a chance to completely emas- 
culate the paper, but since no self-respecting 
university can go without a student news- 
paper, it said, ‘Have one - but a small one’.” 

The Georgian fought back. During a bit- 
ter five-month dispute which ensued, the 
paper helped defeat Stuart. It raised a var- 
iety of allegations against the council presi- 
dent and encouraged hundreds of students 
to protest Stuart’s administration. The pres- 
ident was finally impeached. 

It didn’t hurt that we had Steve Lind- 
strom, whose brilliant cartoons helped 
grease the skids under the DSA president. 
Anybody named Stuart Stuart is a cartoo- 
nist’s dream, and Lindstrom was a dream of 
a cartoonist. 

We were incredibly lucky to have Steve. 
He was a draft dodger who happened to 
chose Montreal as his place of exile. When 
he came to us, he was barely scratching outa 
living. 

“Steve Lindstrom just walked in off the 
street one day,” recalls Cinman. “You can 
imagine our surprise when we looked at his 
drawings. Here was somebody with talent, 
and he was offering it to us for whatever we 
coul pay, which wasn’t much... every week, 
he’d come in, he’d give youa cartoon. You’d 
accept it gratefully, and that was it. He was 
gone. It just so happens he had a very dry wit 
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and was an excellent cartoonist.” 

The Georgian’s fortunes seemed to turn a 
corner with the Stuart affair. We had hit 
bottom and were on our way back up. Stuart 
was succeeded in 1971-72 by Lenn Bentley. 
His regime, like the one before, proved to be 
jealous of The Georgian’s influence on cam- 
pus. Our request during the summer for a 
budget increase was rejected. 

Unfortunately for Bentley, he hadn’t 
maintained his academic eligibility to hold 
office. When he wouldn't leave gracefully in 
the fall, the university clamped the associa- 
tion under trusteeship. 

Bentley’s administration was replaced by 
a three-member board of trustees, which 
hiked the Georgian subsidy to over $9,000. 
The mere fact that we had a budget also 
removed any possibility the Georgian might 
beshut down or forced to merge with The Paper. 

That year ushered i in a period of tremend- 
ous growth. 

With our $9,000 subsidy. Cinman and co- 
editor Ken Waxman re-established twice- 
weekly publication. In the back of their 
minds, they saw twice-weekly publication as 
a stepping stone towards a daily Georgian. 
While that didn’t happen, the new Day Stu- 
dents’ Association apparently liked what it 
saw; the Georgian’s subsidy for 1972-73 
zoomed to $16,000. 

Advertising revenue soared between 1971 
and 1974; beer, liquor and cigarette advertis- 
ing almost doubled. Where the Georgian 
printed only 226 pages in 1970-71, it turned 
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out 672 pages in 1973-74. 

On the other hand, The Paper, a lucrative 
money-maker for editor Wayne Gray, began 
to decline after his departure in 1972. 

Without Gray’s considerable presence, 
The Paper became a cause of vicious in- 
fighting within the Evening Students’ Asso- 
ciation, as rival factions battled to control 
the newspaper's advertising department. 

In 1973, two senior paper staffers defected 
to us, The Paper, under new management, 
changed its name to the Concordian in 
hopes of capitalizing on the merger between 
Sir George and Loyola. But it couldn't sell 
old advertisers on a new name: several 
switched to The Georgian. The Concordian 
staggered along for a year, then folded, end- 
ing Sir George's little newspaper war. 

There were also technical improvements. 
The Georgian left Northern Press in 1971 for 
a better shop. Editors Cinman and Waxman 
adopted a more appealing layout. The next 
year, editor David Nayman produced a 
stylebook for new writers. 

Just as the Stuart and Bentley affairs had 
given the Georgian new life as a campus 
critic, the 1970 October crisis and Vietnam 
had given the paper a chance to flourish 
again as social critic. Or as Cinman recalls: 
“You weren't a student journalist if you 
didn’t go out and write at least one story 
about the crisis.” 


While there was no commitment to radi- ' 


calism, the paper continued to print the con- 
tributions of leftists, some of whom were 
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very articulate and willing to work within 
the paper’s new political guidelines. Enticed 
by the paper’s broadening horizons, both on 
campus and off, new blood began to pour in. 

“About two or three years after the riot,” 
notes Cinman, “The paper began to take on 
stature. It had re-established itself. It hadn't 
made any drastic political mistakes like in 


1969... 
“We started getting people who really felt 


strongly about journalism. I’m not saying 
all, but a certain percentage of those people 
really thought of journalism as a career and 
a potential vehicle for effecting social 
change.” 

This was before Woodward and Bernstein 
made journalism the “In” career and before 
Sir George had a journalism department. 

More than 1|5 people who worked for the 
Georgian during the early 1970s chose media 
careers. 

People of different political views coa- 
lesced around The Georgian because they 
felt comfortable with its objective handling 
of political and social questions, and our 
progressive outlook. We sought to stimulate 
rather than alienate our readership, and we 
believed that what we had to say was rele- 


vant. 
The paper also gained because Sir George 


briefly offered a five-year program to make 
up for a lack of English-language CEGEP 
space. People like myself who entered the 
university in 1969 and 1970 spent up ta five 
years with The Georgian, adding to the con- 
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By David Gersovitz 

Some day when I have grandchildren, I’ll 
tell them about the Great war - not the First 
World War or the Second World War, but 
the Georgian-Paper war. 

It was a friendly skirmish, except to Geor- 
gian editors like myself to whom it was 
Armageddon. From 1968 to 1974, The 
Georgian and The Paper, the latter 
published by the now-defunct Evening 
Students’ Association (ESA), fought for, 
advertising dollars and prestige. 

The Georgian was always the more 
influential medium of the two. But try as we 
might to ignore it, The Paper was always 
there, syphoning off just enough of our 
advertising revenue to cramp our style. 

Our offices faced each other, which was 
appropriate; the papers were opposites in 
every respect The Georgian was full of news, 
probing features and provocative commen- 
taries, and preferred to be taken seriously. 
The Paper, particularly after 1971, was the 
poor man’s tabloid, chock full of ESA drivel, 
plus plenty of sports, reviews and humor, 
usually of the silly variety. 

We mattered to Sir George and they 
didn’t. 

At least that’s what we told ourselves. 

The truth is that most students picked up 
both papers; they were free. Those who 
cared only about sports - and there Were 
many - probably got as much out of The 
Paper as they did The Georgian. 

The paper was ostensibly conceived as a 
conservative alternative to the late 1960s 
radicalism of The Georgian. But as former 
Paper editor Rob Jadah notes, “The Paper 
was in reality an instrument by which some 
enterprising people on the ESA could make 
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money.” 

That was never more apparent than dur- 
ing the editorship of Wayne Gray in 1969-70 
and 1971-72. Gray, who served as ESA pres- 
ident in 1970-71, was his own advertising 
manager, business manager and publisher. 
The bank accounts were made out in his 
name. “s 
And he knew how to sell ads. “That was 
the motto of The Paper,” recalls Jadah. “It 
was sort of written over the door of Wayne 
Gray’s office, ‘We Shall Make Money’.” 

Gray was a thorn in our side. A highly 
successful salesman before coming to Sir 
George, he had an entrepreneurial flair that 
made up for any wants as a journalist. 

For atime, he had The Paper distributed at 
Loyola and sold advertisers on reaching two 
markets. In October, 1970, he proposed a 
merger of the Sir George and Loyola news- 
papers as the first step towards starting a 
two-campus daily. 

“They managed to cut into our advertising 
- by how much, I couldn’t say,” recalls Israel 
Cinman, Georgian editor in 1971-72. 

“Then there was always the possibility 
that council might decide that there was a 
need to merge the two papers. You have the 
ESA, you have the DSA, why not have a 
single students’ association and combine the 
funds?” 

There was another irritation. The Paper 
paid its staffers and we couldn't, at least not 
during the two years after the computer riot, 

which had cost The Georgian dearly in 
money and prestige. It was something we 
resented. If we put out the better paper, we 
reasoned, why were they getting paid? The 
answer was The Paper wouldn’t have sur- 
vived as an all-volunteer operation. 


Great press war kills ‘Paper’ 


The money mattered to people like Jadah, 
who couldn’t have stayed in school without 
an income. “Love of journalism did moti- 
vate me, but so did the chance to make 
enough pocket money to stay in school.” 

When The Georgian began to get richer 


subsidies from the Day Students’, 


Association after 1972, we introduced 
honoraria for regular staffers. 

In the end, honoraria payments played a 
role in helping kill The Paper. 

The departure of Gray in 1972 - he went to 
law school - signalled the beginning of the 
end for The Paper. Rival ESA politicians 
jockeyed to take over his advertising 
department. There were allegations that 
some of the politicians misused Paper funds 
and the Paper truck. 

Editorially, it was business as usual for 
new editor Jadah, but problems with the 
ESA kept mounting. By the summer of 1973, 
an ESA politician was switching Paper 
advertisers to the Georgian to spite a council 
rival. About the same time, Jadah “and 


- Robert Burton, a former Paper managing 


editor, were joining The Georgian. 

That last deal was cinched with a hand- 
some honorarium for each. As editor that 
year, I considered it an investment. The 
paper came out that fall as the Concordian, 
staggered along for several months, then 
folded in February when the ESA was 
placed under trusteeship. 

The war was over. The Paper was dead. 
The Georgian was strong as ever. But I still 
felt a vague sense of loss. The old rivalry was 
gone. 

“It whetted your journalistic appetite,” 
says Jadah, now a free-lance writer. “You 
always wanted to have a better issue than the 
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other guys had that week. And of course, 
you wouldn’t be very objective about the 
evaluation once both issues were out, but at 
least it was something in the back of our 
mind.” . 

It mattered that we covered the campus 
better than them. It mattered that our distri- 
bution stands were neater than theirs. It 
mattered that our advertising rate cards 
were more impressive than theirs. The 
rivalry enforced a sense of discipline on us. 


We always looked to reduce The Paper’s 
appeal. In 1971, we added more sports, 


which had always been The Paper’s forte. In 
1972, I began a gossip column called Herd 


In The Hall. In 1973, Jadah wrote a sports 
and humor column for us. 

We couldn’t take anybody for granted. If 
a writer felt neglected or abused by The 
Georgian he or she could go the The Paper. 
Some did. 


“We tended to think,” says Israel Cinman, 
“That people who couldn't write for The 
Georgian wrote for The Paper. Sometimes 
we were wrong. 

“Take Gail Renard. She had an incredi- 
ble, weird sense of humor. She turned out 
these silly articles, which in retrospect, were 
very Monty Pythonesque. At the time, we 
thought her writing was so silly, so outlan- 
dish, it didn’t belong in The Georgian. She 
went to The Paper and I remember reading 
some of her stuff and cracking up.” 

Renard, by the way, became a successful 
playwright in London. Several Paper alumni, 
in fact, have made media careers. Not nearly 
as many as The Georgian turned out, but 
enough to have made our little war worth 
remembering. 
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Georgian Final Edition 


oftly, slowly, surely 


signalled the beginning 


By Evelyne Michaels 

Without being unduly dramatic, I’d have 
to say the georgian began to die the year I 
took over as editor in 1974. 

That’s not meant to be a comment on my 
editorial abilities. Rather, I say this because 
the merger became Official in 1974. Since the 
georgian was the campus paper of Sir 
George Williams University, and since 
SGWU officially disappeared, it was 
inevitable that the georgian should 
disappear, too. 

Looking back on that year it’s amazing 
the newspaper managed to survive as long as 
it did. That year we recorded the demise of 
two other campus publications - Transcript, 
published jointly by the Sir George and 
Loyola information offices, and the short- 
lived Concordian, the paper published by 
the Evening Students’ Association (ESA). 
The ESA itself died that year, a victim of 
politics and mismanagement, and we also 
lost the Student Union on Crescent St. 

It’s difficult, maybe even impossible, to 
sum up the character of the georgian that 
year. We certainly didn’t exhibit the fiery 
advocacy. journalism practiced by the 
McGill Daily, But then the Sir Geerge 
student community was radically unlike 
McGill’s. Ours was a large, loose, rather 
homogenous student body which was 
apathetic towards student politics and 
campus journalism. In many ways I suppose 
we reflected that feeling. 

But speaking for myself and my co-editors 
that year, what we lacked in political 
sophistication we more than made up for in 
a kind of bright-eyed idealism, a boundless 
energy, and some pretty good writing. 

The big story that year, of course, was the 
merger. We couldn’t take an editorial stand 
on what was a fait accompli- but we tried to 
keep our readers informed. Some of our 
coverage was distinctly negative. I recall we 


took offense at the appointment of Loyola’s 
Father Aloysius Graham as Vice-Rector. 

In a vituperative editorial we reminded 
Georgians that Graham had voted against 
student representation in the Senate and had | 
even led a squad of riot police to break up a 
Loyola campus sit-in some years before. 
Was this the kind of administrator we 
wanted in our new university? we asked, 
alluding to Graham’s “arch-conservatism” 
and the spectacle of “mediocrity choosing 
mediocrity.” 

In hindsight I'm surprised we weren't 
slapped with a libel suit or forced to print a 
retraction. But even the university 
administration seemed apathetic that year. 

Our most positive perspective on the 
merger was the cover of our Christmas issue 
which carried a photograph of two students, 
one in a Sir George jacket, the other in a 
Loyola jacket, holding hands in front of 
Ogilvy’s Christmas window. It was a well- 
conceived, eloquent picture which idealized 
the merger and provided a nice balance to 
the often sticky realities of merging two such 
distinct institutions. 

In many ways the georgian was at its most 
traditional that year - I suspect this was 
largely in reaction to the incredible changes, 
the sense of flux generated by the merger. 
Our news coverage relied heavily on the 
activities of student government and the 
various luminaries who paraded in and ou of 
H-110 that year - including Germaine Greer, 
Dick Gregory, Philip Berrigan, Erik Von 
Daniken, Margaret Atwood, and I.F. Stone. 

But we knew a good story when we saw 
one. One of the issues we latched onto with 
unusual fervor involved the library 
committee’s decision to withdraw a 
controversial book on Scientology from the 
library shelves. The committee claimed it did 
so to avoid a possible libel suit arising out of 
court action in the U.S. In a subsequent 
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editorial headed “Spineless Acquiescence” 
we pointed out that none of the committee 
members had even read the book in 
question, and we castigated the library for 
backing down in “a matter of intellectual 
freedom.” I 

Some months later the library committee 
replaced the book on the shelves, and we ran 
a second editorial congratulating them, 
saying, “We applaud (their) actions with as 
much energy as we criticized them in 
September.” 

We also aimed for a certain amount of 
healthy self-criticism that year. In lengthy, 
well-researched articles we examined the 
need for student honoraria (which paid our 
meager salaries!) and took an objective look 
at illiteracy in the classroom. 

There were a few innovations, too. To 
acknowledge the 10 per cent of our student 
body who were francophone, and also to 
remind ourselves we were living in a 
province, we ran French copy in the geor- 
gian that year. There were French book and 
film reviews, and an editorial column called 
Entre-Nous. Our French editor managed to 
land us a highly philosophical and (in retro- 
spect) portentious interview with Réne 
Levesque which we ran in both French and 
English. 

In the interview Levesque advised 
Concordia students “not to close their eyes 
to the facts.” He said, “They must not be 
satisfied with the information pills they get 
from the mass media, that screen 
propaganda which refuses to recognize that 
Quebec can and must change. It is important 
that the new elite do no cut themselves off 
from reality.” . 

Looking back his admonition seems 
ironic. Many of those students, myself 
included, heeded Levesque’s advice by 
leaving the province. 

We tried some. investigative reporting, 


too, that year. To discover why there were so 
many thefts from the Hall Building, we had 
our managing editor Mark Lehberg, try to 
smuggle a georgian office typewriter out the 
front door of the building under the noses of 
our septugenarian security squad. 


Sure enough, Mark got away with it, and 


a georgian photographer recorded the caper 
for posterity. Not Watergate exactly, but we 
managed to make our point and do it witha 
smile. 

Speaking of smiles, one of our most 
popular and outrageous features was our 
Christmas centrefold. Trying to cash in on 
the success of Burt Reynold’s Playgirl 
centrefold, we dressed our columnist Peter 
Wilding in a Santa -Claus hat and 
photographed him completely nude-except, 
that is, for a strategically-placed copy of the 
georgian across a crucial location. 

My favorite piece in the paper that year 
was my final editorial - “Bran Muffins and 
Red Tape” - a retrospective of the best and 
the worst of Sir George. (“The best? The 
cafeteria bran muffins when they’re 
warm...Sitting in. class looking out the 
window and seeing a big pigeon come flying 
by, so close you could reach out and touch 
him...The worst? Library strikes...the 
cafeteria hamburgers...putting 15 cents in 
the 4th floor coffee machine and getting a 
styrofoam cup full of hot water.”) 

I think the georgian, even when it was 
shrill, naive, pompous, silly, inaccurate and 
smug, still falls into the category of “the 
best” of Sir George. And as a former editor 
and a former Georgian I’m sad to see it come 
to an end. | owe the georgian perhaps a bit 
more than the average editor: I learned how 
to write there, I grew to understand the sys- 
tem there, | got my first taste of authority 
and responsibility there, and last (but 
certainly not least) I met my husband, alsoa 
former editor, there. 


Ontro\ 
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FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 


SAGA, a fast growing national food service management 
company has immediate opportunities in Ontario and other 
parts of Canada in both our education and health care 
division. The people we are looking for will have a university 
degree (not necessarily food service related). 

Apply in person or by writing to: 


SAGA CANADIAN MANAGEMENT SERVICES LTD. 
Suite H747, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 


The office of the dean of students 


has reserved the mezzanine of 


the Hall Building for a student 


study area from April 4 - April 26 


inclusive. 


On May 31st, 1980, Father Aloysius Graham, SJ, 


Vice-Rector of Concordia University and Principal of 
Loyola, will retire. Father Graham’s association with 
Loyola began in 1952 when he bacame a member of 
the Loyola College Department of Chemistry, 
specializing in organic chemistry. In 1958, he was 
elected chairman of the department, a position he held 
until 1970. Concurrently with his chairmanship, he was 
Associate Dean of Science (1963-1967) and Dean of 
Science (1967-1974). Upon his appointment as Vice- 
Rector and Principal in the fall of 1974, Father Graham 
was forced to abandon his teaching duties, but 
remained actively concerned with the needs of 
students. It is to Father Graham that the Deans of 
Students on both campuses directly report, as do the 
Student Services Departments. He also chaired the 
Task Force which recommended the creation of the 
Concordia Council on Student Life (CCSL), an 18- 
month-long project which saw fruition in 1979. Father 
Graham has also been interested in the needs of 
international students, taking trips (1978, 1979) to the 
Far East in order to attract foreign students with good 
academic background to Concordia. 

Father Graham’s community activities have been 
largely concerned with religious organizations such as 
convents, the Christian Family Movement, hospitals, 
retreats and so on. 


Congratulations to everyone 
who have made the but we at CUSA wish him the best of luck in the future. 
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By John MacKinnon 

It was. former Georgian editor Kevin 
Quinn who introduced me to the shower in 
the washroom adjacent to the graduate stu- 
dents’ lounge on the seventh floor of the Hall 
building. : 

In the life of a student publication like the 
Georgian, developing a sense of continuity 
from one year to the next is vital and Quinn, 
who had been editor in 1975-76, took this 
responsibility seriously. 

He understood that it wasn’t enough to 
pass on secrets of the craft like how to get an 
administrator to tell you what he doesn’t 
want to tell you, or that the best way to get 
through Dr. O’Brien was to phone him 
about 8:45 a.m. before his secretary arrived, 
or how to recognize a good story when you 
saw one, or how to cope with the inevitable 
‘no comment’ all reporters encounter. 

Quinn understood that passing on Geor- 
gian tradition meant imparting knowledge 
of a different character: where to go for a 
cheap beer at 3:00 a.m.; where the best 
‘steamies’ in town could be found; that a roll 
of masking tape makes an excellent puck for 
hall hockey; that there was a shower on the 
seventh floor, should a late night at the 
Georgian turn into an all-nighter. 

Making a second home of the Georgian 
offices was not uppermost in my mind when 
I first walked into the place in the fall of 1977 
to apply for a position as a reporter. Work- 
ing for the paper seemed an obvious thing to 
do for a journalism student, but my regard 
for the Georgian was such that I waited until 
my second year before ‘applying’. I didn’t 
think I was ready in my first year. 

Little did I realize that when I and four- 
other journalism students - Kevin Prokosh, 
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cena Agree to merge next year 
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uve Biv CUPBEQ Bureau Chief 
In an effort to further unify 

Concordia-students, the univer- 

us.” sity's two student newspapers 

to rally supPo" have decided to merge. 

i The staffs of The Georgian and 
Loyola News voted Friday to 
amalgamate. The new news- 

| Paper will begin publication in 
the 1980-81 school year. 

Most of the staff members of 
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Howard Shrier, Frederica Wilson and Alan 
Morantz - showed up at the Georgian, Claire 
Tallarico, the news editor and Raymond 
Masleck, the editor were secretly singing 
hosanna’s. 

Once they had us, though, they worked 
hard at keeping us busy with assignments 
and even harder at imbuing us with Geor- 
gian spirit. 

Developing a sense of staff camaderie 
came easily to a group of people for whom 
sleep was so much time wasted, and after my 


first year at the paper I stood in the front, 


rank of staffers ready to stay out all night 
doing ‘sitting up exercises’ at some bar at the 
flick of an eyelash. 

Sometimes we were driven to it, of course. 
During Rick Gill’s year as editor (1978-79) 
for example, we went to three different type- 
setting shops. The first went bankrupt. The 
second was run by a fellow of questionable 
integrity, and when he suddenly upped his 
price from $34 to $40 a page in the midst of 
production on our 60 page Christmas issue 
Rick made hasty arrangements with one of 
the owners of the first shop to reopen it to 
help us through our emergency. We finished 
the year off at the same shop the Georgian 
had used in previous years, but the unsettled 
situations made late nights at the plant the 
rule. 

But whatever the reason for our late night 
sorties, and sometimes there was no reason 
at all, they always followed and rarely inter- 
fered with the serious business of putting out 
the paper. 

Sometimes we took ourselves far too 
seriously. One of the most important issues 
in 1977-78 was a boycott of CBC advertising 
by all Canadian university newspapers to 


the two papers agree that the 
decision was necessary, in light 
of the creation of Concordia in 


“It doesn't make sense to have 
said John 
Editor-in-chief of 
The Georgian. “There is one 
university and one student 
association and two newspapers 
perpetuate a situation that no 


Doug Leslie, staff member of 
Loyola News, said that although 
“it wasn't a very happy marriage 
between Sir George and Loyola,” 
there is now one university and 


Not all newspaper staffers are 
so enthusiastic. Jon Greenbaum, 
staff member of Ldyola News, 
says one newspaper may make 
sense financially but he is 
against the merger for reasons of 


“Loyola News is a Special part 
of the atmosphere at Loyola,” he 
“It doesn't necessarily 
follow suit that if the student 
~-eaciations merge the paners 
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might result in that publication 

“being “swallowed up” by The 
Georgian. Both papers now 
agree that maintaining offices on 
both campuses will insure 
participation from all Concordia 
students. 

“We were wary of getting a fair 
shake,” said Leslie, “but we made 
a pretty good compromise." 

McCarthy is convinced the 
arrangement can work if people 
pool their resources and work 
together. 

Georgian Advertising Manager 
Anthony Dewaild feels the new , the 
newspaper can generate in- "ig 


one newspaper would better’ creased advertising revenue. » Se 
serve the Concordia community. The diversity ofthe campuses ), A 
“We couldhavegoneonastwo andtheincreased circulation will |, £8n 6, act; . 
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Georgian tradition yields to Link 


protest what was perceived a the network’s 
anti-gay policies. The cause of the problem 
was that the CBC station in Halifax had 
refused to give the Gay Alliance for Equality 
access to its public service announcements. 

This issue was the subject of several 
intense staff meetings, and created a rift 
between those in favour of the boycott and 
those against. 

In the end the staff voted to support the ad 
boycott but to run stories on the CBC, a 
muddled situation which prompted editorial 
page editor Fred Litwin to write a letter to 
his own editor. 

Campus protests in the late seventies were 
far less frequent and much tamer than those 
of the late sixties and The Georgian’s con- 
siderable involvement in the 1978 library 
protest was enthusiastic but hardly radical. 

Shrier, one of the most active Georgian 
reporters that year, composed a Library 
Protest Song the refrain of which went: 


Oh, passing the buck 

It’s the game they play 

at old Concordia U 

They keep shuffling you on 
But the guy beyond 

is out to get you too 


The net effect of the protest was to extend 
library hours and lower both the fines for 
overdue books and the cost of using the 
photocopy machines in the libraries. 

Not earthshattering, but they were con- 
cessions the administration wouldn’t other- 
wise have agreed to. 

The 1969 computer riot episode came 
back to haunt Rector John O’Brien in Feb- 
ruary 1979 when he decided, without having 
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read the article, to have all the copies of the 
Jan/Feb issue of Concordia University 
Magazine destroyed because the issue con- 
tained an interview with Rosie Douglas, one 
of the central figures in the riot. 

The Georgian got hold of one copy of the 
magazine and reprinted the entire interview, 
along with a front page story on the shred- 
ding of the magazine. The shredding story 
was the highlight of Rick Gill’s year as edi- 
tor. The local media flocked to the Georgian 
to interview him and the story became a 
national one when CBC radio’s ‘As It 
Happens’ got wind of it. There was a terrific 
feeling of exhiliration and triumph at the 
plant that night as we all listened to reporter 
Jeff Carruthers (Barbara Frum was on holi- 
day) interviewing our editor. 


For the last few years of existence The 
Georgian campaigned strongly for the 
merger of the then-existing five student 
associations. When in 1979 the Concordia 
University Students’ Association (CUSA) 
was finally established, five years after Loy- 
ola College and Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity had merged to form Concordia, the 
inevitability of the merger of the Loyola 
News and the Georgian began to register. 

Staff had dwindled steadily on both pap- 
ers in the final years and the merger, as much 
as anything, came about because of severe 
doubts that enough students on both cam- 
puses cared enough to support two news- 
papers. 


But having two newspapers at Concordia 
only served to perpetuate feélings of Loy- 
ola-ness and Sir George-ness. The new' 
paper, The Link, will be a Concordia paper, 
and that’s the way it should be. 
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tion supporting the demonstrating 
students with quotes of encourage- 
ment. There were poems. 

The Black Georgian was on the 
stands only a short while before 
being removed and the staff found 
the doors of their offices locked and 
guarded by a member of the RCMP. 
Everything inside was to be used as 
evidence, they were told. 

The Georgian managed to pub- 
lished one more issue, two days 
later, coolly describing the events of 
the occupation. And if there was any 
doubt as to where Georgian sympa- 
thies lay, they were disspelled by 
Bowman’s final editorial. 

“The managing board of The 
Georgian wholeheartedly endorses 
the position of this university’s black 
students regarding the partiality of 
the administration Hearing Com- 
mittee. We also support the mea- 
sures the black students have taken 


AND 


to dramatize their quest for justice 
and the five demands they have 
presented as prerequisites for any 
form of dialogue with the adminis- 
tration.” 

Using hindsight, one would say 
unhesitatingly that under no cir- 
cumstances should an editor hand 
over editorial control of the paper to 
any group editorial. But how does 
one, in 1980 fully appreciate the 
chaos of more than a decade pre- 
vious? Bowman’s actions were fully 
consistent with his philosophy as 
expounded on the first page of the 
first issue. The black students had to 
get their point of view across some- 
where and, in the atmosphere of the 
time, conventional journalism was 
thought not to be the best way to 
make that view public. Today, 
Bowman does not regret his actions 
of 11 years ago. 

When the dust of the riot cleared, 
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1980-81 


Graduate Calendar 


Copies are available from: 
e Any department offering a graduate program 

© Information Desk, 1st floor, Hall Building 

e Registrar's Services, Norris Building, Room 107 
© Registrar’s Services, Central Building, Room 214 


e Graduate Studies Office, 
2145 Mackay, Room 205 
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Bowman was ousted by the students’ 
association for “finincial and jour- 
nalistic incompetence”, and an inte- 
rim editor was selected. But the final 
chapter had not yet been written. 
The students’ association, which had 
been nervously eyeing The Georgian 
all year, withdrew the news paper 
from Canadian University Press 
found no grounds for Bowman’s 
dismissal. CUP threatened to kick 
the new Georgian out of the organi- 
zation if Bowman was not rein- 
stated. 

“Mr. Bowman violated the implicit 
code of trust which must exist 
between a newspaper and its readers 
if the paper is to be a viable social 
force in the community,” wrote inte- 
rim editor Norman Lazare. This 
statement illustrates the startling 
contrast in philosophy on the role of 
a free press between Bowman and 
the students’ association. 

When the post-riot Georgian 
announced its withdrawl from CUP, 


it lashed out at the organization and 
Bowman, but the editors forgot to 
mention the findings of the CUP 
investigation. In condemning CUP, 
Bowman and their brand of one- 
sided journalism, they were con- 
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demning themselves. 

As a fitting conclusion to the 
bizarre year, an article appeared two 
weeks after the riot describing, “The 
Computer: 
logue.” 


Watch for The Link in September 


The staffs of TheGeorgian and Loyola News are pleased to 
announce the formation of one student newspaper at Concor- 
dia University, The Link. Volume I, No. | of the infant will hit 
the stands starting next academic year. 

The formation of The Link brings to an end both the tradi- 
tions of TheGeorgian and Loyola News. The Georgian has been 
published for 44 years and Loyola News for 56. 

The Link will operate from both campuses. At Loyola in the 
Centennial building, and at Sir George in room 649 of the Hall 
building. The paper will be published every Tuesday and Friday 


throughout the academic year. 


Concordia University 
Students’ Association 


Association des Etudiants 
de l'Université Concordia 


CUSA NEEDS YOU 


You can only get 
what you put In. 


Positions are now open for: 


1. Chairman of the Legislative Council (1) 


2. Executive Vice-President (1) 


3. Vice Presidents (11) 
Finance 
External (2) 
Programming 
Student Services 


Treasury (2) 

Internal 

Academic 

Information & Publicity 


Part-Time Student Affairs 


4. Judiciary (5) 
1 Chairperson 


4 Board Members 


APPLICATION FORMS AVAILABLE 


SGW H-603 


Loyola Centennial Building - CUSA Offices 


BECOME INVOLVED 


New Mode of Dia-— 
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Georgian Final Edition 


A final note to the Sir George we used to know... 


March 9, 1980 
Dear Sir George, 


So The Georgian is no more! And with it 
passes the last tangible bit of what former 
principal Henry Hall called “The Georgian 
Spirit” -- the tradition of the poor man’s 
McGill, the concrete campus of downtown 
Montreal. 

Everything is Concordia now, and that’s 
good. The merger no one wanted seems to be 
taking hold, and it’s time to put aside the 
history of Sir George and that of Loyola, and 
to build a history of Concordia. 

But what will become of the Georgian 
Spirit? I don’t mean the tradition of the 
Garnet and Gold hockey teams, or of Geor- 
gian alumni remembering those familiar: 
“good old days.” No, you know what I mean 
-- the tradition which made you so different 
from other universities since you opened your 
doors in the thirties. 

I'm talking about the way you've always 
offered a university education to people who 
might otherwise not have had one: working 
people, older people, people other universities 
didn’t have time for. More than any other 
college I can think of, you lived and breathed 
and sweated with the community around you. 

I know survival was part of the reason 
you've been willing to pioneer eveing educa- 
tion; why you've accepted more foreign stu- 
dents than almost every other Canadian uni- 
versity; and why so high a percentage of your 
students are over 25. But I have to think there 
was a philosophy there too -- the belief that 
education should be extended to those who 
couldn’t afford full-time schooling ori 
needed a second chance. 

But by being so open you benefited more 
than the students to whom you gave that 


second chance. You also made yourself a 
much more worldly place, with older stu- 
dents, students from other lands and students 
from widely differing backgrounds in every 
classroom. 

All universities, I think, suffer from being 
too isolated from the harshness and insensi- 
tivities of the everyday world, but you less 
than the others. Fraternities and sororities 
never played a role at Sir George, and one 
rarely saw the rah-rah cheering for the old 
school that can sound so juvenile at other 
colleges. 

Some people called it a lack of spirit, and 
maybe that’s true in the conventional sense. 
But I’m not sure everyone would agree, espe- 
cially those who were just interested in getting 
on with their education while they raised a 
family or worked. 

You've never offered a glamorous educa- 
tion. You-re not Harvard, and you're not 
even McGill. If you wern’t always broken or if 
you had any faclities | don’t think anyone 
would recognize you. You can’t offer what 
Queen’s can offer, with its acres of tree-lined 
beauty, or what UBC can offer, with its 400 
buildings, or what McGill can offer, with its 
legions of big names. 

But a university is more than buildings, 
more than tree-lined beauty. It’s even more 
than library space, or legions of big names. A 
university is a concept, a concept of offering 
education to those who want to learn. And in 
that sense you've done more than many Can- 
adian universities. 

I'm thinking of your extensive evening 
course offerings, the availabililty of services to 
working students, your willingness to admit 
mature students and students from other 
countries. 

But, Sir George -- and this is the point of 


my letter -- I’m worried that you're losing that 
Georgian Spirit. I’m wondering whether you 
have forgotten a few of those principles of old, 
and whether you're not trying to be just a 
poor copy of McGill. 

You're a big university now -- not like the 
old days f the Sir George Williams College 
classes above the YMCA, and not even like 
the Sir George that moved to the Hall Build- 
ing in 1966. If you're going to keep that 
Georgian Spirit, that tradition of reaching 
out, you're going to have to work at it. 


Have you put less emphasis in recent years 
on evening classes? And I may be wrong, but 
it seems you've cut back on services to work- 
ing students as well -- little things, like book- 
store hours and whether the Dean of Students 
office is open at night, but it adds up. 

Are you still as open as you used to be? In 
1978, when the provincial government made 
you charge higher fees to foreign students, y 
youacquiesed without a peep of protest -- 
surprising, considering the number of stu- 
dents you welcome from other countries. 


But I’m talking about more than the nuts 
and bolts of remaining your old self. What 
about your attitude, and the attitude that 
appears to be spreading throughout Concor- 
dia? 

I left Sir George and Concordia in 1978, 
and the buzzword around the university's 
decision-making bodies then was “academic 
excellence.” I’m not against academic excel- 
lence -- who is? -- but these buzzwords have a 
way of masking more fundamental attitudes. 
And the attitude I’m worried about is exclu- 
siveness. 


Again, little things worry me. The recurring 
talk of making introductory classes larger --¢ 
la McGill -- so advanced classes are even 


smaller. Some of the rhetoric surrounding the 
Liberal Arts College, excellent though its 
goals seems to be. The adoption of that stuffy 
and pompus logo in 1978, with the coat of 


arms splashed everywhere and the use of a 
rented administration building to symbolize 
Concordia. 


Exclusiveness isn’t your role. It's not what 
you've been known for over the years. You 
won't be remembered as one of Canada’s best 
universities, but you will be remembered for 
your pioneering, open approach to university 
education. 


If you're going to make your contribution 
to Concordia, I don’t think you should forget 
those origins. Don’t try to be another McGill, 
because McGill's been doing it a lot longer. 
Instead, do what McGill doesn't --in the for- 
ties, when McGill had a quota on Jewish stu- 
dents, you took a lot of them in. Until recent 
years, when McGill needed the money, it 
didn’t offer evening classes -- but you did. 
And while McGill is known for its huge 
introductory classes, sometimes with students 
listening to their professor on TV, you've 
always had small classes. 


A lot of people over the years have appre- 
ciated you for that, and so they should. You 
can continue to keep your head out of the 
clouds most universities are in, and you can 
contunue to provide a decent education to the 
people the other colleges won't chase. But to 
do that you'll have to remember that Geor- 
gian Spirit, and bring the best of it to your 
union with Loyola. 


I wish you all the best. 


Sincerely, 
Kevin Quinn 


Wednesday, April 3, 1980 
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